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NEWINVENTION. 
Historical Soccty, cic | RRASABLE LEAF TABLET. 


In this book the HISTORY OF THE UNITED | 
STATES is presented in a form suited to the PUBLIC | 
SCHOOLS of this Country. The plan of the work has | 
been very warmly commended by many of our successful | 
teachers. By it many of the difficulties heretofore attend- 
ing the teaching of this branch will be removed, and the 
pupil can become thoroughly acquainted with the ground 
work of our Country’s History in less time and with less 
labor than by any other work extant. It contains all the 
important events of the late rebellion. it school am ules see an ; . 

y using these in place of slates, all the noise cause 
TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS, ‘| by the fetter will be avoided 
Are respectfully asked to examine the work for them- Children will also find them more convenient to hold 


selves. To enable them to do this the book will be sent, | in the hand and carry home. 
post paid, to any address, on the receipt of 35 cents, re-| Those who have discarded slates and use pencil and. 





THESE ARE COATED WITH GRISWOLD’S 
PATENT -WATER-PROOF COMPOSI- 
TION, which may be written upon with a 
lead pencil, and erased as easily as the 
best Ivory Tablets. 

The size is about that of a commercial note sheet, which 
makes them convenient for Insertion between the leaves 








tail price, $0 cents. paper instead, will find these tablets much more economical 
This work will i Is.| FOR SPELLING EXERCISES they are invaluable. 
Anckirdy, furnished ve low: to: ‘Setar Price, per dozen, Postage Paid, $1.00. Samples sent by 
: mail on receipt of ten cents. 
J.C. MARTINDALE, M. D, 3 For information in reference to other erasable 
No, 918 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. School Tablets manufactured by us, send for a Price-list, 
The work may be found at James K. Simon’s Bookstore AMERICAN TABLET GO. 


April °66-1m.] No. 29, Brattle Street, Boston. 


No. 33, South Sixth Street, Phila. April 1866-3m. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


THE LARGEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 


AND 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 
Published Monthly, in Chicago, Illinois, 
BY 


REV. ALFRED L. SEWELL. 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Contains sixteen pages of first class lit- 
erary matter,contains better original Stories, 
Poemsand other reading for children and 
more matter for the price, than any other 
children’s paper on the continent. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


As a Premium to every Subscriber for one 
year. 


PREMIUMS TO CLUBS, 


Every person who shall send six subscri- 
bers and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium, one extra copy for one year, and also 
a copy of the above Engraving. 

Other inducements for larger clubs. 

All pages are electrotyped, and back num- 
bers can always be furnished. 

Bae Specimen Number of Papers sent on 
receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
ALFRED L. SEWELL. 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
Cuicaaco, IL. 








READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it :— 

“ Judging from the appearance of the numbers be- 

fore us, The Little Corporal it destined to become the 
great Children’s paper of America. __ 

-" Itis bright, sparkling and promising, both in 


pography and contents. It already excels every 
Seadren's per that we know of in the country.” — 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


Tue Lirtte Corrorat.—The Pittsburg Christ- 
ian Advocate says :—‘ The best paper for children 
published in this great country of ours, is The Lit- 
tle al. It is the gem in the catalogue of 
monthlies.” 


We might give hundreds similar to the above if we 


had space. Circulars with the opinions of the Press 
sent pe on application. Dee. ’65-ly 





SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF 
MERIT. 





BOITAN Y. 


Prof. Alphonso Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany.— 
**Leaves and Flowers,” with a Flora. Prepared for 
Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 665 Illus- 
trations; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

Prof, Wood's New Class-Book of Botany; Being Outlines 
of the Structure, Physiolozy, and Classification of 
Plants. With a Flora of the United States and Canada. 
745 Illustrations; 832 pp.; 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.50. 
These works are the most popular published in this 

country on the topic. For the use of Academies and 

Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. While equally 

exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their syste- 

matic arrangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, 
renders them pre-eminently successful. As text-books. 
no others are to be compared with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York sets forth, that out 
of 142 Academies inthe State pursuing the study of 
Botany, 86, or tnore than three-fifths of the whole number 
use Wood as the standard Text-book. A like proportion 
prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of the books is be- 
lieved to excel that of all competing works combined. 
No recommendation in their favorcan be more conclusive 
than this—especially when it is considered that the new 
Class Book was first iseued in 1861, and the “ Object 
Lessons”? in 1863. 





JUST ISSUED, 


MONTEITH’S INTERMEDIATE AND PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; Or, No. 4 of the National Geographical 
Series. In five volumes. By Monteith § McNally. 
This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation 

of this most successful series. 

The subject is treated as a science, yet free from detail 
and all technical terms which would perplex the young 
lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous and beau- 
tiful, are adapted to the text. 


ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING. 


It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Syn- 
thetic. The earth is first presented as the abode of man, 
affording all the materials, conditions, productions, &c., 
necessary to his existence and enjoyment; then these 
parts are considered separately, and in regard to their 
mutual dependence and influences; after which is given 
a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its 
gradual development, and of its wonderful completion.— 
‘This process is Jikened to an egg, whose fluid substances, 
according to certain laws, become a beautiful living bird. 


EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES, 


Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and sug- 
gested, yet such familiar language and impressive illus- 
trations are employed, that what has been heretofore so 
dry and obscure to pupils, is here made clear and interest- 
ing, even to the youngest. Mountain ranges, oceanic cur- 
rents, rivers, &c. are viewed in connection with their ori- 
gin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to 
furnish indispensable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is 
in narrative form, divided into paragraphs. which are so 
contructed, that the commencement of each appears in 
prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may 
be used, therefore, both as a Text-book and as a Reader. 

The Local Gengraphy contains maps and map exercises, 
peculiarly adapted to each other and to class recitations. 

For terms for first introduction into schools, and for a 
full descriptive catalogue of all their issues, address 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 

March 1866-2m. 51, 53 & 55 John-st., New York. 
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NOTICE, 

The meeting of the Nationan TEAcHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
for the year 1866, will be held at Indianapolis, in the State 
of Indiana, commencing on the 15th of August. Full pro- 
grammes will be published in due time. 

All educational journals are requested to copy this notice. 

March 2m. J. P. Wickersua,, President. 


<-- 


Dr. McGurry : The sketch of his life in the March | 


number, should have been credited to Clark’s School 
Visitor. 
Supt. L. M. Hosss: This old friend has been ap- 


pointed State Superintendent of the Education of 


Freedmen in Florida. A better qualified man for 
the position could scarcely have been found. The sen’ 
sible views of his article on the subject in this num- 
ber deserve attention; and the project itself has 
strong claims upon every friend of the down-trodden. 


Pror. T. OC. Porter: It is with more regret than | 
usually felt, in reference to the unpleasant changes of | 
this life, that we learn of the removal of this gen- | 
tleman from his present position in Franklin and | 
Marshall College, to that of La Fayette, at Easton. | 
Every friend of Science and Education—especially | 
Common School Education in Lancaster county— 
will part from him with sorrow. 

-_——_—— 22 
| 
ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It is known to the reader that we have been for 
years of opinion, that the present mode of provid- 
ing for the county supervision of the teachers and 
the schools is defective. When the act of 1854 on 
the subject was passed, it was in conformity with the 
wants of the schools and the condition of public 
feeling, at that time; but it is not so now. The 
operation of the office of County Superintendent, 
coinciding with other influential agencies, has, it is 
true, very much elevated and improved the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers, and with them the condi- 
tion of the schools. But, and especially as at present 
administered, there has come a period in the history 


} 
| 
| 


| 
} 











of the office when further advance by its means has 
ceased. The stream can never rise higher than its 
source. The pupil, while in school, cannot excel 
his teacher; the teacher while in charge of the 
County Superintendent, cannot, as a general rule, 
| become superior to that Superintendent ; and now: 
| as it has happened in the progress of the system 
| that in many of the counties the local officer is not 
| beyond, in knowledge or professional skill, the 
| average of the better class of teachers,—ot course 
| further advancement, by his agency alone, is out of 
| the question. 
| In some of the counties this state of affairs had 
| been arrived at six years ago. Ina greater number 
it was reached three yearsago. Now, it is the case 
| in a majority ; and the remedy remains to be found. 
| What we wantis such an elevation of the qualifi- 
| cations—literary, scientific and professional,—of the 
officers in charge of the general supervision of the 
| teachers and the schools, as shall now again place 
the Superintendents as far above the mass of the 
teachers as they were in 1854, when the office was 





instituted, and when the mere fact of its establish- 


ment and of its superiority infused such life and 
vigor into the whole system. 

It was this conviction that caused us to propose 
an elevation and different organization of this office, 
in 1863. The'same feeling led to an expectation 
that some move in this direction would be made, by 
the proper authority, in 1866. The belief is still 
constant, that there will be little further improve- 
ment in the schools, till this vitally essential meas- 
ure shall be adopted. 

Were we to classify the County Superintendents 
now and since 1863, in office, we should say that 
there are some twelve or fifteen of them, who, were 
they examined, would come up to the high standard 
of qualification for the office that ought to be adopt - 
ed. Of the other fifty, about one-half were of such 
respectable talent and acquirement, when elected, 
as to be as good as could then or now be obtained, 
under the existing law and for the inadequate 
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salaries then given, and they have since acquired | 


such experience in office, and such knowledge of the 
teachers, the schools and the people, as to be the 
best that can be hoped for, under the law as it 
now is. The other half are such as should be satis- 
fied with vhe term they have had in office, and whose 
displacement by others cannot well injure and may 
benefit the system. 


So clearly are we in these views and so plainly do 
we see the importanve of the present juncture, that 
we are almost tempted to give a list, name by name 
and county by county, of the Superintendents whose 
re-election would, and of those whose continuance 
in office would not, benefit the schools. It is not 
the fear of any personal consequences which pre- 
vents; but only the doubt whether such frankness 
would be well taken. We would like, however, to 
see-some open stand in this matter, taken by the 
head of the system, in order to eave, as far as pos- 
sible, the next three years from mistakes in the 
selection of these officers. 

The suggestions by the State Superintendent on 
the choice of County Superintendents, published 
under the official head, last month, were good and 
well timed, as far as they went. In the act of 
indorsing them, we would add the hope, that no con- 
vention of directors will be misled by any supposed 
rule of rotation in office, or any clamor by new as- 
pirants to dismiss a good and faithful Superinten- 
dent, in order to give them a turn in the office. If 
the schools have been doing well—even though no 
brilliant success have been shown, or great educa- 
tional excitement gotten up,—let the old officer be 
continued, even if he has held the position more than 
one, or twoterms. Let this be the rule :—If he gave 
satisfaction when first elected, and if has been im- 
proving ever since,—then elect him again ;—for thus 
you are almost certain that he will still improve and 
your schools be better the next term than the last. 
But, on the other hand, if there has been no im- 
provement in the schools and in the educational 
feeling of the;county, during the past three years,— 


then make a change; for, by such change you have | 


at least an even chance of doing better, and you 
cannot do worse. 


To all directors we would say, with a full realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of their duty in the premises 
and a solemn sense of our own in advising them :— 
Be not guided in this matter by any one term or two 
term principle, but by the sole principle of retain- 
ing or of obtaining the best man within your reach 


for this most important oflice,—always remember- 


ing that to retain a tried, good officer is a surer 
thing, than to incur the danger of getting a worse 
by making an unnecessary change; and, finally, 
when you do feel it proper to change, avoid, as you 
would a plague in the schools, the man who offers 
to work cheap. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 

| In this number there is a good article on teach- 
| ing, written with reference to the Sabbath, but equally 
_ applicable tothe week-day school. It has led us to 

say some words we have long had in our minds, in 

reference to the mode of instruction in Sunday 
| Schools; and we now do so, to break the ice on this 

subject, and in the hope that others, with better 
' knowledge and more experience, may take up and 
| continue the subject. 
| A Sunday School, like all other schools, is com- 
posed of Teacher and Pupils ;—by the the term 
school, meaning, as here used, an institution in which 
and by which certain facts and principles are 
taught to and impressed upon the minds of the 
pupils; by teacher the person who thus teaches 
and impresses; and by pupils, the persons thus to 
be taught and impressed ;—and not by school mean- 
ing.a Church, by Teacher, a Minister, or by pupil, 
a catechumen, in the spiritual or strictly eccleasti- 
cal sense. We make this distinction in the outset, 
because much harm has been done both to the 
children and to christianity, by overlooking the 
broad and marked distinction between the spiritual 
religion of the churches and the mere religious in- 
struction of the Sunday schools ;—the latter being 
the mere mastery of the facts and the former.the 
realization of the spirit, of christianity; the one 
the proper task of the child, the other the great 
end of the adult. 


These being tke parts and the object, how is the 
result in view to be attained ? 


Before attempting to answer the question, we 
shall first set forth what is now done, or rather 
should be done, in the Sunday School. 

In the first p lace the outlines of christianity are 
taught, by causing the pupil to commit to memory 
the facts set forth in the scriptures, all of which are 
based on the great and essential fact that these are 
the svoken word and the expressed will of God, by 
which alone we should be guided in our relations to 
/ him an! toeach other. So farso good; for, though 
never to be treated of and regarded as a humanly 
diseovered and perfected seience, but only as the 
Revelation to men of the Divine Will, yet, in com- 
mon with the sciences properly so called, christian- 
ity has its facts and its history, which must first be 
learned before its Spirit or its Faith can be realized. 
The neglect of this essential difference between 
Science and Revelation, it may be here remarked, 
is that which is now so far misleading our meta- 
physical clerical Professors of Moral Philosophy, 
| into the dangerous attempt to square God’s mind 
| with the so called immatable principles of their own 

finite conceptiors of fixed human Science. 
| In the next place, the Sunday School teacher 
| instructs, or at least ought to instruct his class, in 
| the meaning of scripture, thus memorized, as derived 
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from comparing one part with the others, from the So in regard to the teaching of creeds and cate- 
propér lights of contemporaneous history, antiqua- | cisms and church‘ observances, which in themselves 
rian research, investigations of travelers, &c. In| are proper and necessary, the same want of know- 
this way alone can a safe and wholesome know- | ledge and of that liberality which religious expe- 
ledge of the whole word of God be obtained, and a | rience always gives when religion is sincere, is apt 
sure foundation laid for christian Faith and Hope. | to lead to a rigid profession of exclusive faith in 

Finally, the Sunday School Teacher gives, or | certain dogmas. And this, not because the teacher 
should give, instruction in the Oreed and Catechism | is naturally or by choice a bigot; but merely for 
of the sect of christianity to which he and the school | want of that broad charity which is the best as it 
belong ; so that, when the child afterwards becomes | is the last fruit of true christianity, and therefore 
a member of that church, he shall be well grounded | not often the distinguishing grace of the neophyte. 








in its belief and observances, Now, the correction of all this, so far as it can 
In addition to these, there are those opening and | be corrected, is, in our opinion, to be found :— 
closing Prayers and Hymns and Ceremonies, which,! 1}, In a more active an@ laborous participation 


though they are entirely hs od and beneficial | jn the work of the Sunday School, by the Minister 
in this place, yet are really portions of church or | of the parish or congregation to which it belongs. 
individual worship, and not an essential part of the | The school is doing a portion of his work, or at 
sabbath school work. least preparing the youth of the flock to hear more 
Now, coming back to the starting point,—while it | intelligently his instruction and to profit more fully 
is admitted that these three objects are all legiti- | by his ministrations. It is, therefore, his duty to 
mately the work of the Sunday School, the question | see to it that the teachers are qualified, to some 
suggests itself:—Are they each and all of them so | useful extent at least, for their duties ; and to thig 
attended to as to effect the great end in view? With | end he should become, periodically and regularly, 
the exception, perhaps, of the first, we think they | their instructor and prepare them for the proper 
are nut. We admit that the committing to mem- | discharge of their duties. 
ory of the mere facts and words of the scriptures, | 2. In the introduction into the Sunday School of 
is, of itself, a great benefit imparted. to the youth | 1, os0 better methods of teaching, so far as they are 


applicable, by which the secular day school has 


of our land, and that this result alone is worth all | 
the time and labor necessary to effectit. Still, itis | latterly become so greatly improved and so much 
| more efficient in the imparting of knowledge. 





not wise to be contented with a part, when the | 
whole of a great benefit may be reached. 

As to the second point—that of causing the 
scripture to be understood in its fullness and in- 


| 
| As to the first corrective, we know that some 
| clergymen are in the habit of forming Bible classes 


tegrity, and vaiued ip proportion to its dread im- | in their congregation, composed of what are prop- 


portance,—we are very clear that not by one in | erly the catechumens of the church, and that to 
every hundred Sunday Séhool teachers, is this great | these the Sunday School teachers should and gen- 
erally do belong. But till this practice become 


object effected, And yet herein is found or ought | ; : i 

to be found the great purpose of the school. We general and the instruction thus given regular, sys- 
would not necessarily throw a stone in the way of | tematic, and apetepsiate to the want of the 
this good work ;but, when we look at the inexpe- | Sabbath School teachers, as teachers, little reliance 
rienced young people—themselves but beginners in | “*™ ne plone etthes on : ne prac rape rs x pale “2 
the study and without any methodical plan or fall- | struction or the appropriatness of their illustrations. 


ness of preparation for the work,—who are made | pw mes att ne to — incumbent 
teachers in these schools, we cannot wonder at the | “"'7 ° “Og ee dere tat teat Sea 
emedy for the evil. 


unsatisfactory results so largely characteristic of | . 

this great religious enterprize. It is no wonder | As to the second proposed corrective, we look for 
that, by such teachers, the child is taught to “ want | much aid in its application, from the common school 
to be an angel,” when teacher and pupil are alike | teachers of the land. Many of these are devout 
ignorant or forgetful of the fact that angels are a | Christians; and all such, who have the opportunity, 
distinct species of being and that no human soul | should take a part in the Sunday School. Know- 
ever can be an angel, Nor is it surprising that | ing the best methods ofsecular instruction, they 
children in Sunday School are disposed almost to | are the very persons to invigorate and methodise 
mondpolize Heayen, by having it impressed. upon the teaching of the Sunday School, and thus to 
them literally that “of such is the kingdom ;”’ | make an invaluable use of their advanced profes- 
when really this saying of the Saviour only imparts , ional acquirements, 

the lesson that all who attain thereto—whether in| At present, want of fullness of knowledge and of 
youth or age—must become like unto little children | that professional skill! which are just as requisite in 
in obedience, love and faith. the Sunday, as in the week day school, are attempt- 
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ed to be supplied by manuals in the question and 
answer form. But those are very unsatisfactory ex- 
pedients. It is only the living teacher, with mind | 


as well as heart prepared for the work, who can do 


it effectively. 

What portion of and how far secular methods of 
instruction ought to or can be introduced in aid | 
of religious instruction, we are not teacher enough 
to specify. But there must be hundreds of persons 
in the State, now acting in both capacities, who 
are qualified to go into the details. [From some | 
of these we would ask the result of their expe- | 
rience, for the benefit of the rising generation, in 
this interesting and essential department of in- 
struction. 





oo 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks: The new Normal School at Kutztown, in Berks 
county, which is intended to be, if accepted, the State 
Normal School for the third district, composed of the coun- | 
ties of Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh, and which has been 
called the ‘‘ Keystone Normal School,’’ is to formally pass 
into the hands of the Trustees and be opened for students 
on Monday the second of this month, (April.) At present, 
it has accommodations for one hundred, and by the first of 
June, will have for three hundred students. We presume 
the Rey. J. 8. Ermentrout, the County Superintendent of 
Berks, will be the Principal. A. N. Raub, a native of 
Lancaster county and a graduate of the Millersville school 
and recently principal of the common schools at Ashland in 
Schuylkill county, is to be the Professor of the English 
Language and Literature. We heartily bid God speed to 
this noble enterprise. 

Braprorp : A session of two days, commencing Febru- 
ary 9th, of the County Teachers’ Association, was held at 
Herrick. Resolutions, urging very strongly upon Directors 
and teachers the importance of organizing and sustaining 
Institutes in the county, were adopted. Also, asking their 
members of the Legislature to use their efforts to secure a 
uniform system of revenue forcommon scheol purposes. A 
committee was appointed to obtain, if possible, two columns 
of the Bradford Reporter, to be devoted to Educational 
purposes, and if successful, Mr. Keeney toedit the depart- 
ment. The County Superintendent was presented with a 
beautiful Family Bible, by the teachers, as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of his services in the cause of educa 
tion. 


Centre: The dedication of a neat two-story brick 
school house at Penn Hall, Gregg township, took place on 
the 22d inst. The lower story was built by the district, the 
upper by the enterprise of the citizens in general. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Gen. George Buchanan, Rev. Mr. 
Kanes of Aaronsburg and by the County Superintendent. 
The Boalsburg Sax Horn Band was in attendance during 
the day and evening, and the contributions obtained on the 
occasion, will probably liquidate a debt of $200, which that 
portion of the building which is owned by the citizens was 
in arrears for. The whole cost over $2,000, and the build- 
ing, is intended for a Graded School or Academy. This 
evinces a true educational spirit in a German com nunity. 

A County Institute, of two days continuance, was held at 
Hublersburg on the 23d and 24th inst. Owing to the im- | 
passable condition of the roads and the stormy weather the 
attendance of teachers was not large, but the citizens filled | 
the church in which it was held during the time, entertain- | 
ed the teachers free of charge, and were highly pleased with | 
its workings. Addresses, essays, class drills in the various | 
branches, and discussions on educational topics and school _ 
management, were the leading exercises. The Rev. Mr. | 
Long, a resident of the town, delivered a most interesting | 








lecture on ‘‘ The Marvelous workings of the Coral Insect,’’ | inst. 
Miss M. Brown read an | with much profit to the teachers, and with manifest interest 


which elicited great applause. 


the second was awarded to Mr. A. A. Kerlin, being Clarks 
Analytical Grammars. These prizes were a bonus by Mr. 
A. P. Flint, agent for the firm of Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

This town (Boalsburg) bas just commenced the erection 
of another two-story building, similar in size to the one at 
Penn Hall; and next fall will find our county having forty 
graded schools. Six years ago we had only four of this 
class. This is progress in the right direction, and in the 
right spirit ; 36 graded schools added in one year. A few 
of the schools have closed the winter term. District Insti- 
tutes are in operation in about seven districts, while about 
thirteen which held them under the compulsory law have 
discontinued them the current year. 


Cuester: A young lad was committed to the jail of 
the county for attempting to burn the Locust Grove school 

use, in Wallace township. The boy had formerly been 
a student in the school, but being very bad and unruly, 
was dismissed by the teacher. He was heard to make 
threats of burning down the school house, but no attention 
was paid to them. One Sunday evening he effected an en- 
trance into the building, and after taking from the desks 
the books belonging to the scholars, and strewing them 
upon the floor, set them on fire. By some accident he fell 
over one of the benches, striking his head against the stove, 
which rendered him insensible. Some of the neighbors 
noticing a light in the building, proceeded to it, and found 
the books on fire, and the would-be incendiary, lying in- 
sensible, and suffocating, upon the floor. Had the fire not 
been discovered, he would have been burned up, together 
with the building. 


Curnton : The County Superintendent, presents his usual 
report to the papers of the county, of the condition and 
progress of the schools. Some of the schools are progress- 
ing finely, and the teachers’ faithful services are rewarded 
by an adequate advance of the scholars, punctuality in at- 
tendance, and a due appreciation of those services by the 
parents. Of those not progressing, he very plainly lays the 
cause to parents allowing truancy, encouraging irregularity 
in attendance, and failing to co-operate with the teacher. 

DetawanreE: Concordville Seminary closed its session on 
the 16th inst., the following prizes were awarded :—Ever- 
ett’s Speeches, to Frank Palmer, of Bucks county, for ex- 
cellence in declamation; Greeley’s American Conflict, to 
E. C. Painter, of Chadd’s Ford, for reading ; Webster’s 
Dictionary, to Sallie P. Haskins, of West Chester, she 
having missed the least number of words in one thousand. 


By the death of J. P. Crozer, this county has recently 
lost one of its best and most useful and wealthy native 
citizer. His main occupation was that of the manufacture 
of cotton goods, in which he was largely engaged and by 
which he accumulated a princely fortune ;' but throughout 
his whole life, his hand and hig purse were ever ready to aid 
all useful and honorable enterprises. He was a liberal 
member of the Baptist church, to which he belonged, a 
great promoter of the cause of general education, and a 
most patriotic and loyal citizen. About the time of the 
passage of our State Normal School act, Mr. Crozer, seeing 
and fully appreciating the want of institutions for the 
training of teachers, erected a large an expensive buildin 
for the purpose, near Chester, and for a short time continu 
it in operation as a Normal School. But the present State 
system for the training of teachers going into active oper- 
ation in this part of the State, about the same time, seem- 
ed to leave no room for its agency, and it soon closed.— 
During the late rebellion, the building was used as an Hos- 
pital for sick and wounded soldiers, and is now, we believe, 
occupied by the Military Academy of Col. Hyatt. Few of 
our wealthy men have done more good, with as little show 
or noise, or left a purer name than Mr. Crozer. 

Greene: The schools of Waynesburg had a public ex- 
amination on the 11th and 12th of February. Four schools 
were present, and the exercises evinced faithful labor by 
the scholars. Prizes were awarded to several of the schol- 
ars in a reading contest. 


Hoxtinepon : The last session of the District Teachers’ 
Institute of Tod township, was held on Saturday, the 10th 
Stated meetings were held for the past four months, 


essay on the ‘‘ Eloquence of Ruins,’’ which for its deep re- | in the communit 


search and beautiful thoughts could scarcely be surpassed. 


LANCASTER: The Manheim Teachers’ Institute met on 


A spelling match on the prize system came off on Saturday | February 28th, and was engaged in exercises profitable and 


oe at which Miss Sallie J. Keller obtained the first | interesting to all who participated. We are glad to see 
: @ full series of Parker & Wilson’s Readers, and | this association holding so tenaciously to the good work. 


prize, 
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The Manheim Grammar School, under the charge of B. 


D. Danner, gave entertainments in the Free Baptist Church, 
on the 14th, 17th and 19th inst.. The charch was filled on 


each Occasion by a large and appreciative audience, and | 


| as well as interesting the commynity, and strengthening the 
hope, that next year there will be school for ten months, in- 
stead of seven, as now. ~ 


Syyprr: A County Institute convened in the Freeburg 


the pupils acquitted themselves in a manner, reflecting | Academy, on the 28th of December, 1865, the session lasted 


credit upon themselves, and the teacher. 

Mr. J. J. Cake, Principal of the Pottsville High School, 
being on a visit to the place, delivered an address to the 
audience, on Saturday evening. 

The following resolutions, prepared by the first class, 
were passed as an evidence of the scholars’ appreciation of 
the teacher’s labors in their behalf : 

Wuereas, Our school session is now brought to a close, 
and whereas our time has been so profitably spent this 
winter, that we deem it expedient to express our sentiments 
in a formal manner ; therefore 

Resolved, That we have during the present school session 
spent many useful and happy hours in our old school house, 
and that we are exceedingly sorry that the session is so 
soon brought toa close. 

Resolved, That our numerous friends who have visited 
our school so frequently, both during the day and evening, 
have our warmest thanks, and that we will ever keep them 
in grateful remembrance; and farther, that their visits 
have been h great benefit to our school, and we hope they 
will be continued when the school opens again. 

Resolved, That David Evans, our County Superintendent, 
is an efficient officer, and that his noble efforts for the wel- 
fare of our school merit the approbation of all friends of 
education. 

Resolved, That when the citizens of Manheim tear down 
the old school house, preparatory to buildeng a new one 


three days. Essays on Philosophy, on the value of Punc- 
tuality, and on Compensation of Teachers, were read by 
different members. J. H. Eldredge, A. M. lectured on the 
Teachers’ Mission, and on Orthography, and C. L. King 
upon the Work of the Teacher, and upon the Spencerian 
System of Penmanship. Class drill in Mental Arithmetio 
by E. 8. Stahl and E. F. Bartholomew. R. M. Teats and 
| J. ©. McAlarney exercised the Institute in Geography 
| from Pelton’s Outline Maps. Among the questions dis- 
cussed, were, Compensation of Teachers; Method of teach- 
ing Penmanship; Should the authority of the teacher 
extend beyond the school ground? and one of the questions 
| found in the box was: ‘‘ Are the teachers of Beaver, Cen- 
tre, Monroe and Selinsgrove, still living, or did they die in 
| a fit of energy ?” 
| Among the resolutions passed, was one favoring the 
| Spencerian System of Penmanship, as superior to any other, 
and inviting the directors to introduce it into the common 
| schools; and another, ‘‘ That teachers who voluntarily ab- 
| sent themselves from Institutes should be remembered by 
the County Superintendent, and by him considered un- 
| worthy of the office of teacher.”’ 
| About 46 teachers were present, and a heartfelt interest 
| appears to have been taken in the proceedings of the Insti- 
| tute by every member. Too high an estimate cannot be 
| placed upon Teachers’ Institutes, conducted by those who 
| are earnest in the work of education; and a teacher who 
will voluntarily absent himself, or herself, from-such op- 





(and we bope they will do so soon.) they will grant each of pertunities of gathering knowledge, or of imparting it to 


us the privilege to take either a piece of the old building, 
or an article of furniture as a memento. 

Resolved, That the lectures which our teacher delivered 
to us have profited us much, and that we will meet him at 
least once a month in the Grammar school house, to receive 
lectures on such subjects as he may select. 


Resolved, That our evening schools have been very bene- 
ficial and interesting to us, and that we thank our teacher 
for devoting that portion of his time to us. 


Resolved, That our teacher has worked for us faithfully 
and ably, doing all for us in his power ; therefore we tender 
him our heartfelt thanks; we will ever remember him with 
pleasure, and cherish him as a true friend; and earnestly 
invite him to take charge of our school again next year. 


A deserved Compliment: Professor J. P. Wickersham 


has been elected Principal of the Michigan State Normal | 


School, perhaps the most prosperous institution of the kind 
in the country. The tender of this position, coming as it 
does entirely unsolicited, is a high compliment to this dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania educator, and goes to strengthen 


| others, should have his worthiness for the position of 
| teacher, questioned. 
| Wasuineton: A Teachers’ Institute was held at Bur- 
| gettstown, on February 2d and 3d, 1866. Thirty-two 
| teachers were present, representing Smith, Somerset, Jef- 
| ferson, Cross Creek and Mount Pleasant townships. A. 
| J. Buffington, the County Superintendent, took an active 
part in the business of the Institute, and offered many use- 
| ful suggestions on conducting recitations, and the govern- 
ment of schools. W. Montgomery, presented the subject of 
Grammar, and illustrated his method of teaching it, and 
| was followed upon the same subject by S. C. Farrar, J. H. 
Johnson, A. J. Buffington, M. B. Buchanan and others. 
| After the morning session the citizens of Burgettstown en- 
tertained the teachers with a bountiful repast. The after- 
noon session was occupied by a spelling match between A 
and B divisions of the town schools, conducted by Mrs. 
Baker ; remarks were made by the County Superintendent ; 


| and the discussion of a resolution, to give pensions to teach- 


all we have said in favor of his appointment as Superinten- | 


dent of Common Schools of his native State. 


Pennsylva- | 


nia cannot afford to lose his services, and we still trust that 


is the view Gov. Curtin will finally take of the matter.— 
We may add, however, that it is the Professor’s intention, 


friends in this State, to carry out his original design of visit- 


ing Europe after his connection with the State Normal | ] 
Mil * ' scholars into difficulty rather than laboring to get them 


School at Millersville ceases.— Lancaster Ev. Express. 
Mercer : The District School Directors appointed the 
Secretary of the Board to visit the schools of the district, 
in his official capacity for one month. He examined the 
rooms, inspected the teacher’s books, heard recitations in 


the different branches, addressed the schools, tested the cor- | 


restness of the teachers’ records, and gave orders upon the. 


Treasurer for their salary. He reports satisfactory progress | 


in all the schools, and of the principal he says ‘‘ whatever 
of order, progress and success is attending the school, must 
in a large degree be ascribed to that happy influence which 
he exercises over both teachers and pupils, by which their 


energies are brought out, and to that general respect which | 


his conduct secures. The annual meetings for the exami- 
nation of teachers commenced on the 29th of March, and 
will be held in the different districts until the latter part of 
April. Directors are requested to be present, and to em- 
Py, their teachers on the day of the examination. 

he splendid new building erected in Sharon, for school 
purposes, has been occupied to this end for three months 
past, giving great satisfaction to teachers and those taught, 





ers who have been a long time in the profession, and are 
unable to continue longer therein. The resolution was 
adopted. 

A session was held in the evening, in the Presbyte- 
rian church. The exercises were,—Essay ; subject—Compo- 
sition and Letter Writing, by M. Bella Buchanan; Select 
Reading by Messrs. Buflington, Montgomery and Baker. 


he i iti ked for him by his | J. H. Johnson presented his method of reciting Geography. 
A eh on gg at sae cle eM nh Mem | He recommended? assignment of short lessons, to procure 


perfect recitations by the pupils. He also preferred getting 
out. Mrs. Baker read an essay on Mental Improvement. 
Rev. Fredricks addressed the audience on the subject of 
Education, and urged the development, to the greatest ex- 
tent, of the immortal minds committed to the teachers’ 
care. He insisted upon increased liberality and more en- 
couragement, on the part of the parents, and denounced the 
selfishness which would clamor for lessening school taxes, 
and allow the teacher the most meagre remuneration for 
his services. 

The second day was employed in discussing practical 
questions, among which were: Best method for obtaining 
punctuality in school; Best internal plan or arrangement, 
of a school house; Best method for cultivating a taste for 
reading; What is the utility of diagrams? Mr. Stevenson 
lectured on Theory and Practice of Teaching, followed by 
Mr. Johnson in remarks upon the same subject. The fol- 
lowing resolution was discussed and adopted : 

Resolved, That it is more beneficial to the common 
schools to hold semi-monthly district Institute, than to have 
two days’ teaching instead. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

Ruopz Istanp: The annual convention of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, met in Providence, January 
26th. President Mowry called the meeting to order. Dr. 
Swain gave the teachers from abroad an earnest and warm 
hearted silcirées of welcome. Prof. Dunn, of Brown Uni- 
versity, lectured upon ‘‘ The Study of English Literature.” 
In the afternoon Prof. 8. S. Green lectured on ‘‘ Teaching 
as answering an Internal Want of the Pupil.’’ It wasa 
discussion of the necessity of awakening in the learner a 
desire for knowledge. It was shown that unless this de- 
sire existed, no progress would be made. As soon as the 
want is created and an intelligent demand arises in the 
scholar, knowledge 


The nature of our government was briefly discussed, and 
the importance of imparting to the young, the rudiments 
of social and politieal science. This would be a check 
upon parti ip,—the political education now bestowed 
and into which the young man is indoctrinated when he 
comes upon the active stage of life. Politics is a science, 
and far different from the politics as popularly understood 


and applied. Politics centres in principles. These may be | 


taught in allinstitutions of learning, and, asin our country, 
all men are participants in the government, it seems to be 
essential, that every person should have knowledge sufficient 
to intelligently discharge his duties. The lecturer received 
endorsement by the following resolution. 

Resolved, That in the subject of Political Education in 
Public Schools, as presented in the polished and impressive 
lecture of Prof. Diman, we recogrrize one of the most im- 
portant wants yet to be capes in our excellent system 
of public instruction, and that we will gladly improve all 
available facilities for carrying into practice its timely and 
important suggestions. 

Veruont: The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
commenced its sixteenth annual session in the Town Hall, 
in Brattleboro, on Tuesday, January 30th, at 7} o'clock in 
the evening. Gen. Phelps presided, in the absence of the 


poet Dr. Newman. The session lasted three days, and | 


considered one of the most profitable, pleasant Conyen- 
tions which the Association has ever held. With all the 
interest manifested in the education of the young, it is 
said, there are in the State, twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and eleven children between the ages of four, and 
eighteen, who have attended no school during the past year. 

A school mistress in Vermont, had occasion to trounce a 


large and violent pupil, and the father of the injured youth | 
sued her for unnecessary severity. A jury could not be | 


found to try the case, for the reason that every man pro- 
posed as a juror bad formed an opinion that ‘‘the boy 
wasn’t licked half enough.’’ The citizens of the place have 
given the teacher aset of spoons and a butter knife in testi- 
mony ofhergal/ant and meritorious conduct in the encounter. 

Oregon : This State is represented as moving on in the 
cause of education. It has two Universities and seven 
Academies. The oldest institution in the State,is the 
Willamette University, at Salem. It was founded in an 
early day by the Missionaries. The school is still taught 
in the old frame building, but a new elegant brick struc- 
ture which will cost about thirty-five thousand dollars, will 
be ready to be occupied about the first of next September. 
wane the most useful men of the State, graduated at this 
school. 

Dallas, located on the south bank of the La Creole, a 
little stream which rises in the Cascade range of moun- 
tains, runs east, and empties into the Willamette, is the 
seat of the La Creole Academy, a very commodious build- 
ing. The school is prosperous, and possesses a set of 
philosophical instruments, and has for the use of the Pri- 


mary Department, a full set of Willson’s School and Family 


The Common School system, however, is not receiving 
the attention it should. But three districts in the State 
maintain free schools the entire year, viz: Portland, Ore- 
gon City, and Salem. It is hoped that the next Legislature 
will inaugurate a better system. 

Massacuvusetts: The death of James Eaton, M. A. 
Principal of the English Department of Phillip’s Academy, 
as noticed in the January number of the Teacher, with the 
following remarks, which are calculated to encourage the 
honest and faithful teacher, and inspire him to increased 
earnestness in his work, that when he pays the debt of 
nature, je too may be missed, by the community for whose 
good he gave his best energies. 


sto flowin. Rev. Prof. J. Lewis | 
Diman, lectured on ‘‘Political Edueation in Public Schools.”’ 


‘*Mr. Eaton was a specimen of a true teacher, earnest 
and noble. I believe he had few superiors. hteen 
| of untroken service at one post just such as his, t to 
| this; hundreds of athlete minds trained in that service are 
| its living monuments. Reeognizing the broad principles of 
education in its large sense, he did not teach mathematics 
simply. He did not develop creatures with keen metallic 
| instincts for per cent. alone. He aimed to form character 
| of the true calibre and standard; his pupils left his pres- 
ence, annually, with the stamp of manhood upon them ; 
| they went into active life to be cit’zens of a free common- 
| wealth, and from their many elevations now look back to 
| him as the motive power that started them upon careers of 
usefulness and honor. 
He did not teach from accident—he chose to teach: He 
| did not teach to maintain existence in the world. He did 
not regard the labor as menial, or as the stepping stone to 
| honorable professions. He made it kis profession and he 
made it honorable ; he dignified it, and the profession is 
his debtor. 


other elements omitted. He was aman with a christian 
nature and a christian heart ; therefore, his influence was 
| felt, not only in the school room, but in the neighborhood. 
| Though a school teacher, he was recognized as having & 
positive value in the community. He will be missed 
| henceforward; mzssed in the church, in the schools, in the 
| society of Andover. But all will feel conscious that a good 
| teacher, a good citizen and Joyal, and a good christian has 
| gone home to his reward in the high places.” 


| New Yorx: The New York Teacher, contains the 12th 
| Annual Report of Victor M. Rice, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


The number of children between the ages of five and 
| twenty-one years, 1,398,759; attendants of the schools, 
| 916,617, during some part of the year; average daily at- 
tendance, 365,617; whole number of male teachers employ- 
ed, 4,452, and females 22,017; expenses in maintaining 
the schools for the past year, amounting to over $5,700,000. 
| There were, during the past year, in the State, on an aver- 
age, more than 665,901 children over 6 and under 17 years 
| of age, every day out of school. Thus more than half a 
| million of years’ instruction have been lost in a single year ! 
58.86 per cent. of the whole amount of money expended, 
would have been applicable to the instruction of these 
children; but having been out of school, they have lost 
the benefit of their share, which amounts to $2,320,588.08. 
This loss is great, but infinitely greater when regarded in a 
mental and moral point of view. 

The State Normal School, isenow in its twenty-second 
year, and the number of pupils in attendance is 223,~ 
| During the late war there was a marked diminution of 
| male pupils, and since its close an increase ; and there may 
| now be seen in the school young men who bear honorable 
| marks of the desperate conflict in which they were cour- 
| ageous actors. This honored class will nc doubt increase, 
, for teaching is one of the oceupations in which they may 
, hopefully engage among a grateful people, though they ma: 
| be maimed and ‘‘ bear the empty sleeve or wooden leg,’’ 

the unmistakable symbols of our ‘‘ legion of honor.’’ 
During the year 1865, sixty-three institutes have been 
held in fifty-four counties, and towns, with an 

of 8,987 teachers. Teachers’ Associations, in the various 
counties and towns, continue to do effective work, creating 
and fostering a healthful public sentiment in regard: to 
| education. 


| The State Teachers’ Association, celebrated its twenty: 
| first anniversary last summer. It is a valuable auxilary to 
| the school system. 


| Whole number of pupils attending Colleges is, 1,420; 

| Academies, 35,355; Private Schools, 54,845: and Common 

| Schools, 916,617. 

IowA: This State, anxious to keep up with other States, 

_in providing for its educational wants, and for giving its 
schools qualified teachers, made a strong effort for the es- 

| tablishment of a State Normal School. bill for this pur- 


| pose was introduced into the Legislature, by Mr. 

| Chairman of the School Committee, which after consider- 
| able debate was laid on the table by a vote of 57 yeas, and 
34 nays, losing the measure for the present. But ‘our 
| friends are not cast down, and will try it 
| can with other States boast of a Normal 
| they can prepare teachers for their profession. 
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Book Botices. | 





Nored Nawus or Fiction. An Explanatory and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the noted names of Fiction ; 
including also familiar , surnames bestowed 
on Eminent Men, and analogous popular applications, 
often referred to in Literature ep Conversation. By 
William A. Wheeler. 12mo. 410 pages. Ticknor & 
Fields. Boston. 1865. 

This is an admirable work, and one whose value will be | 
at once and fully appreciated by every scholar, and epest | 
ally by such as use the'pen. Theother day we had occasion 
to ascertain, for publication, the cerrect spelling of the | 
word ‘“‘Houyhnhnms,’’ and not having a set of Swift's | 
works at hand, were for some time at a loss; but finally we 
found the word in the appendix to the last Edition of | 
Webster’s Unabridged, in a list prepared for that work, we 
believe, by the author of this. Had we then possessed the 
Dictionary of Fiction, some time and worry would have | 
been saved. The work, therefore, takes its permanent 
place on our table, with thanks to the author for the gift. 
It is the result of much reading, good taste, and, in the | 
main, of accurate discrimination. Within the limits set to 
himself, the author must have had frequent difficulties, 
what to admit and what to reject; and he seems very 
nearly, if we may hazard an opinion, to have hit the true 
medium. The rule seems to be this: To include all Names 
and Terms of Fiction which a thoughtful reader would de- 
sire to recall, locate in their proper literary positions and 
expiain at any moment; and to omit all below this esti- 
mate ;—in a word only to insert such as good taste would ex- 
pect to findin such a collection and would therefore refer to 
the work for. Few, that we have sought for, of the one | 
class, have been found missing, if the phrase may be used. 
While, it must be admitted some, that we did not expect to 
see, have met the eye while looking for others. We question 
whether many would think of looking into this collection, 
for such names as Oliver Optic, or Minnie Myrtle—at least 
in this latitude. The time may come when they shall grow 
into such prominence as to make good their places; but 
assuredly, out of Boston, that time is not yet. 





ErasaBLe Lear Taster: Coated with Griswold’s Patent 
water proof composition, which may be written on with 
a soft lead pencil and erased ag easily as the best ivory 
Tablets. Invaluable for spelling exereises. American 
— Company,29 Brattle street, Boston. See advertise- 
men 
This is a beautiful, neat and useful invention. Less 
noisy and more cleanly than slate, this tablet is also more 
portable and cheaper. It may be placed in any common 
sized school book and thus kept constantly at hand for use. 
Other erasable article of the tablet kind are also made by 
the same company ; and we cannot see why this handsome 
and appropriate invention shall not speedily come into very 
general use. 
SrPeNcERIAN Dousie Exastic Stexu Pexs. For saleby 


Booksellers gen } and manufactured for Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. New York. 48 Water-st. 


We have been favored with a few specimens of these fine 
Pens, viz: for Accountants, for Schools and Teachers, for 
Ladies, and for general writing,—of each of which classes 
there are several numbers or varieties; and we have found 
them all to be very superior, and well adapted to their re- 
spective purposes. A sample gross, assorted, will be sent 
by mail to any address, for $1.75, by Ivison, Phinny, Blake- 
man & Co., as above. 








Official. : 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisroure, March, 1866. 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1866. 





Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Beaver, Fallstown, 8. S. McFerren, $76 20 
Berks, Alsace, Benj. Shalter, 107 92 
| Bradford, Macedonia,Id., Ransom W. Coolbaugh, 25 01 
| Crawford, White, Ind., Lorenzo Washburn, 9 88 

St. Mary’s bor., Anton Beninger, 82 82 
Franklin, Greencastle, Henry P. Prather, 140 22 
Lancaster, Elizabethtown, Jacob Dyer, 92 25 
Schuylkill, Centre, William Wecinstalig. 12 71 

Hubley, Geo. Enterline. 50 84 
Sullivan, N. Mountain, I. G. Washington Philips, 6 46 
Tioga, Mainesburg b., John Fox, 17 63 


- Osceola, Russell Crandall, 45 10 





Soldiers Oxphams. 


” SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, April, 1866. 
NuMBER or ORPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance, to April Ist, 1866. 





Orv. Ap. 

North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 119 99 
Phillipsburg, s se 67 30 
Quakertown 6 Bucks 6 143 108 
qronmeeeie ™ Columbia e 180 107 
lassvtille, a Huntingdon “ 119 136 
McAllisterville * Juniata County 227 141 
Paradise " Lancaster + 120 110 
Mount Joy, - +s ef 132 98 
Harford, ” Susquehanna ‘ 82 87 


Total of the more advanced pupils, 1189 916 
Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 87 65 


Pittsburgh §& All. Childrens’ Home, Py oe 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, a ae 
“ Episcopal Church Home . 


Butler ee 
Dauphin “ 17 20 
Laneaster Co., 71 41 


Zelienople Farm School, 
Emaus Orphan House 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, 


= St. James Orphan Asylum i. 
Wilkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne ctl Se. 
Loysville School, Perry ** 153 130 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 199 171 
Bridesburg Orphan School, * 62 52 
Germantown ‘ ae 39 42 
St. Vincent’s O. ena _ 10 10 
St. Vincent’s Home, s 4 4 
St. John s O. Asylum, es 30 20 
St. Josephs Orphan Home “ Il il 

tscopal Church Home, és 10 8 
Pot rphan Home, York Co., 85 19 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 874 688 


Total of all ages, 2063 1604 


Note: 181 of the aggregate of 2063, have been trans- 
ferred from the schools to which they were first sent. This 
accounts for much of the disparity between the number 
ordered and that admitted to several of the schools. 


CLOTHING, BEDDING, FOOD, &C. 

Hereafter there will be a regular quarterly inspection of 
the schools for the more advanced Orphans, in reference to 
Clothing, Bedding, &c., and a report made of the condition 
not only of each school but of each pupil, in these respects, 
According to these reports all new garments needed will be 
farnished, or materials supplied. Principals are therefore 
instructed not to purchase materials for any new garmente, 
after this date, exceptin cases of absolute want by Orphans 
recently admitted. A supply of material, purchased at 
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wholesale prices and of uniform kind, will shortly be sent | 
Yo them, for such garments as can be made at the schools ; 
and the made up suits for the boys and the cloaks, &c. for | 
the girl. will be forwarded as heretofore. 

The Homes and Asylums for the more juvenile, in which 
clothing is furnished by their authorities, will also be regu- 
larly inspected in reference to clothing, bedding, food, &c., | 
and a report made of their condition. 


SETTLEMENTS AND PAYMENTS. 

As heretofore, these will be made quarterly ; but in order 
to conform to the general rule in reference to public ac-— 
counts, the quarters will, hereafter, end on the last days of | 
February, May, August and November. Principals and 
others will accordingly send in their accounts upon and 
inclusive of those days respectively ; and as soon as exam. 
ined ard found correct the amount due will be sent. But | 
immediately on the reception of the amount, a receipt in | 
full is to be returned, to be used by the State Superinten- 
dent in the settlement of his own aceounts with the Auditor. 
General. 


REPORTS OF ADMISSIONS AND DISCHARGES, AND 
MONTHLY REPORTS. 


Several Principals and others in charge of schools and in- 
stitutions, still neglect to report the date of the admission 
of new pupils and of the departure of such as may have been 
discharged. Unless this is done regularly and promptly, 
the books of this office cannot be properly kept. Here- 
after, therefore, no quarterly account can be paid unless its 
items be found to tally with similar entries on the books | 
of the office, previously made from such reports. 

Several also still omit to forward, on the last day of each 
month, a report of the whole number (not the names) of | 
the pupils then in actual attendance in their schools or 
institutions. Particular attention is requested to this mat- | 
ter hereafter. 


PHILIPSBURG SCHOOL. 

A school for orphans of the more advanced grade has 
been opened at Philipsburg, in Beaver county, of which the 
Rey. G. W. Taylor is Principal. 


SCHOOLS YET REQUIRED. 

Schools for orphans of the more advanced grade are im- 
mediately needed, as follows: one in the northwestern | 
corner of the State; one in the southwestern corner; and 
one in Indiana or one of the counties adjoining it. Cor- 
respondence with persons willing to impart information on 
the subject, from any of those sections, is earnestly solicited. 


THE VISIT TO HARRISBURG. 


[The following account of this interesting event in the 
history of the schools, is mainly taken from the Philadelphia | 


| on either side of Speaker Kelley, of the House. 


which was crowded with ladies and gentlemen, Governor 
Curtin and Speaker Fleming, of the Senate, occupied seats 
on. Tho. 
H. Burrowes, State Superintendent of Soldier’s and Sailor’s 


| Orphans being introduced, spoke at length, explaining the 
| system of educating and maintaining the orphans. He said 


the children present only represented one-third of the or- 
phans in the more advanced schools, and about one-fifth of 
the whole number now in charge of the State. He said it 
had been noised abroad, that these children had been starv- 
ed, kept dirty and without clothing, and he directed the 
attention of the audience to the little folks present, and 
asked them to say, whether the report was true. Not a sick 
boy was left behind ; all were healthy. He then called on 
the children for songs, recitations, and other exercises ;— 
Col. McFarland, teacher of the McAllisterville School, 
taking charge of the exercises. 

‘* Rally Around the Flag Boys,’’ was then sung with great 


| Spirit, especially by the girls. 


Master Henry Albert, of the McAllisterville School, made 
the opening speech, in which he, on the part of the orphans 
of Pennsylvania, thanked the Governor, the soldiers’ friend, 
and the Legislature, for their liberality in providing homes 
for them. His delivery was fine, and his words were greet- 
ed with applause. 

The girls from Mount Joy then sang the “ Dear Old Flag.”’ 

Master David Leche, from Paradise, delivered an original 
address, which he spoke with real eloquence. He thanked 
the citizens of Harrisburg for their kindly entertainment 
of his fellow orphans, which they could appreciate. 

The boys of Paradise sang ‘‘ Uncle Sam is rich enough 
to send us all to School,’’ to the great amusement of the 
audience. 

Master Robert Booz, of Bristol, Bucks county, son of a 


| color-Sergeant, killed in the Pennsylvania Reserves, spoke 


pathetically of the fallen heroes, and the care their orphans 
were now receiving; and the McAllisterville School, sang 


| the ‘* Little Octoroon.”’ 


Master George Jacobs, of the McAllisterville School, re- 


| cited the ‘‘ Orphan’s Appeal,’’ an original poem. 


The Mount Joy girls then sang ‘‘ Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground.”’ 

Edward and Alice Drinkwater, Paradise, spoke an amus- 
ing dialogue on ‘‘ Life Insurance.”’ 

The MeAllisterville Drum Corps then played ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ 

Master Severns, son of a dec’d Pennsylvania Reserve 
soldier, recited ‘‘Our Fathers,’’ having reference to the 
fathers who fell in the recent war. He said, if need be in 
future, when they should have.reached the age of manhood, 
they would ‘‘ rally around the flag’’ like their fathers. 

The McAllisterville School sang ‘‘On! on! on!’’ asequel 
of ‘Tramp! tramp! tramp!’’ This was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. 

Maurice Fitery, of Paradise School, from Harrisburg, de- 
livered an oration on ‘‘ Our Heroes.’’ His reference to Abm. 
Lincoln and universal emancipation, was loudly cheered. 

Paradise school sang ‘‘ The Angel’s Welcome.”’ 

Daniel Reeder, of McAllisterville, delivered a poem. 

Master Captain Fry, of McAllisterville, spoke of the 
battles of the war. His reference to Governor Curtain was 
warmly received. 

The valedictory was delivered by Master William Hunter, 


| son of a former member of the Ist P. V. He promised that 
' the boys would improve, tendering thanks to Superinten- 
| dent Burrowes and the teachers. ~ 


The exercises closed by singing ‘‘ The Orphan’s Prayer,’’ 


Toqviess,] | by the McAllisterville school, which brought tears to many 


Harrissura, March 16, 1866. | 
Three hundred and forty-five orphans of deceased Penn- | 
sylvania soldiers, arrived here at noon to-day, from the | 
schools at McAllisterville, Mount Joy and Paradise. The | 
girls and boys were neatly and uniformly clothed, the former 
in brown hoods, black cloth cloaks and checked frocks, and 
the latter in dark blue gold-laced caps, blue roundabouts | 
and gray pantaloons. Each party had its drum corps. | 
The McAllisterville school, of which Col. G. F. McFarland 
is principal, contains 84 boys and 62 girls ; that of Paradise, 
of which Mr. Seymour Preston is principal, 55 boys and 54 
girls ; and that of Mount Joy, of which Mr. J. R. Carothers 
is principal, 53 boys and 35 boys. They weie leudly cheer- 


ed on arriving at the Capitol, where they were taken charge 
of by the citizens who entertained them. 

At 4 o’clock, p. m., they appeared before the members of 
both Houses.of the Legislature. 


In the hall of the House, 


eyes unused to weeping. 
Speecu or Gov. Currin. 


The Governor being called upon, said :- 

I have been in the habit of addressing the Legislature for 
several years past, but only in obedience to the directions 
of the Constitution. I would add a word to what we have 
heard. I could say muchif I thought it were necessary. 
But there is more in the mute eloquence and sad silence of 
those children,—more than I can say. I pledged to the 
braye men who were encamped here, and all over the Com- 
monwealth, when they were about to go into the public 
service, that if they fell on the field of battle, we would take 
care of their orphan children. (Cheers.) 

A voice—“ We will.”’ 

My words were applauded. Orators and journalists pledg- 
ed themselves to the work. § Just before the battles I said it 
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to thousands; and after the battles, when chaplain, and | 


priest and good men poured the words of comfort and spirit- 
ual consolation into the ears of the dying,—I said, your 
children shall be protected. (Cheers.) If it may be, I do 
not desire war. I am opposed to war. 
may never be called upon again to engage in war. We 
have shed blood enough; but if war should come again, 
here are the boys to fight our battles. They would say, ‘‘My 


I trust our country | visit of the 


Letter from Hon. Hiester Clymer. 


Senate Cuamben, Harnissure, March 16, 1866. 
| Hon. James R. Kelley: In response to an invitation of 
| the House, to participate in the ceremonies incident to the 
Orphan children of soldiers, I have to regret my 
| inability to be present, owing toa previous business engage- 
ment this afternoon. 
I regard the object as a most meritorious one, and have 


father died for his country, the State pledged itself that his | jent it my approval and vote in all its stages of inception 


sons and daughters should be maintained at public expense ; 
that pledge was redeemed ; I would be an ingrate to my 
country and my State if I failed to offer my life on the 
same shrine with my brave dead father.’’ (Cheers.) 

I knew that a State so great, so grand, so noble as old 
Pennsylvania, would not turn these children out. I know 
thatit will not turn them eut now. (Voices—Never, never.) 
It will not turn them out—the boys to crime and misery, 
the girls to worse—God forbid it should. One morning, 
when the people were gathered in their places of worship, 
iu obedience to my call, to give thanks to Almighty God 
for the victories vouchsafed to us, three little ragged child- 
ren appealed to me for alms as I stepped from my doorway. 


I learned they were children of soldiers who had fallen in { Harrisburg, on Friday, March 16th, and his sincere regret, 


defence of the country. What was my train of thought 
then? Isaid to myself, is it possible that the people of 
Pennsylvania, thanking God for victory, can do so when the 
children of the brave men who brought us the fruits of hard 
fighting, and gained us our victories, are on the streets 
begging for bread. (Applause.) ; 

This beneficence, gentlemen, is the result. Pennsylva- 
nia has something whereof to be proud; she has taken the 
lead in this matter. Other States have followed her. Ohio 
has such a system. Connecticut is about inaugurating it. 


Very respectfully yours. 


| and progress. 
Higster CLyMeEr. 





Letter from General Grant. 


a 


HgAD-QUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wasuinerton, March 15, 1866. 

Hon. Jas. R. Kelley, Speaker of the Pennsylvania House 
| of Representatives. Sir :—Lieut-General Grant directs me 
| to express his thanks for the honor done him by the invita- 
tion, by resolution of the House of Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, to be present at the meeting of the schools for the 
orphans of soldiers and sailors, in the hall of the House, at 


that the nature of his public duties is such, that he cannot 
be present on that interesting occasion. 
« Lan, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
ApAmM BADEAU, 
Brevet Colonel and Military Secretary. 





It was only to-day we forwarded to her Governor, in obe- | 


dience to his request, the plan embraced in our system. 
Other States will soon follow our example. What a thing 
to be proud of. All over the Commonwealth, after a great 
war, the greatest the world has ever seen, exhausting our 
energies, attacking our borders and crippling our finances, — 
we have been able to pay our debts, and at the same time 
take care of our soldiers children. We boast of the liberality 
of our people, we boast of our extended charities. I know 


how beautiful they sound and how noble they really are; | 


but no charity of this age or of the past can compare with 
this. (Applause.) 


Were it not for these soldiers, my friends, this Capitol | 


would be in ashes, the whole State would be sacked, burned 
and ruined; death, and fire, and desolation would have 
passed over this good old State, and the fair land would 
have been smitten with it. Iam not here to persuade you. 
These children are not here to affect public opinion; they 
are here only, that the people may see and judge for them- 
selves. If you are satisfied, then I ask you to continue 
this beneficent plan. But if you are not satisfied, let these 
children go. 

Voices—‘‘ Never, never, never ”’ 

Iwill not say more; yes, I may as well add something ; 
you may as wellknow it now. If this Legislature adjourn 
without doing these little people justice; if it neglect its 
duties, let me say, gentlemen, I have the power to call you 
back. (Immense cheering.) Before I leave this, I pray 
God that the electric spark may fall upon all ; that we may 
all determine to do justice to the poor orphan children, and 
that we may thus do ourselyes and our great Common- 
wealth an honer. (Cheers.) 

The following letters were then read : 





Letter from Major-General John W. Geary. 
New Cumperwanp, March 16, 1866. 

Hon. James R. Kelley, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, Harrisburg. My Dear Sir :—Your letter, inclosing 
the resolution of the House inviting me to be present at the 
gathering of the orphan children of the brave men who fell 
in the service of their country during the late war, has been 
received. An important engagement made before the re- 
ceipt of your letter, and before I knew of the passage of 
the resolution, compels me to be absent from home to-day, 
and prevents my being with you, as I would desire, at a 
ceremony so honorable to the beneficence of our great Com- 
monwealth, and so evincive of the gratitude she has for 
the memory of her brave defenders. 

Regretting my compulsory absence, I am, very respect- 
fully, &c. 








Joun W. Grary. 


' 





Letter from Gen. Hancock. 
Wasnioerton, March 14, 1866. 

Hon. James R Kelley, Speaker of the House of Repre- 

sentatives. Dear Sir :—Nothing would afford me greater 

pleasure than to be present at Harrisburg on Friday, at the 

meeting of the schools for the orphans of our svuldiers and 

sailors; but I am a member of a board of officers which 

meets in this city on that day. I shall, therefore, be unable 

to attend, but desire to thank the House of Representatives 
for their courtesy. 

W. 8. Haxcock, 
Major General. United States Volunteers. 





Letter from Commodore P.or. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 15, 1866. 

Hon. James R. Kelley, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania. Sir:—I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, 
conveying the invitation, by resolution of the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania, to be present at the very 
interesting ceremony of the schools for the orphans of 
soldiers and sailors. I beg leave through you, to convey 
to your honorable body the high appreciation I entertain 
of the compliment thus tendered tome. As an humble re 
presentative of our honored Navy, I cannot but feel the 
liveliest interest in any work which has for its object the 
protection and education of the children of those gallant 
sailors who fell nobly defending their country’s flag, and 
aiding to restore the authority and power of their govern- 
ment. 

I have not the honér of being a native Pennsylvanian, 
but feel proud of being a citizen of a State which has so 
nobly acted her part in suppressing the rebellion, and in its 
munificent charities and praise worthy benevolence to all 
whose patriotism brought upon them suffering and distress. 
Should all follow the example of Pennsylvania, the reproach 
of Republics, ingratitude, would be removed, and their grati- 
tude become proverbial. ‘ 

I regret very much that my engagements will not permit 
me to visit Harrisburg at this time. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, 

C. H. Poor. 
Commodore United States Navy. 





After the exercises, the children flocked around the Gov- 
ernor, to whom they were introduced, and who manifested 
great interest in them. The boys then adjourned to the 
public grounds, where they were engaged in drilling and 
military tactics until supper time. 

On Friday morning all the schools, with their teacheré, 
called upon the Governor at the Executive Chamber, and 
had a most delightful, and to them memorable interview. 
There was no speech-making or other cold formality; but 
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the Soldiers’ Orphans were reeeived by the Soldiers’ friend, | Your public trusts, your lofty work, may some day hence 
in a manner which evidently made a deep and the right be ours; 
impression upon their ——. It was very ch as That we may fill those stations well, Oh! educate our 
to them to be told, by such high authority, that their visit And think not Pennsylvania taxed, if of her wealth is givep, 
was not only a pleasure to himself, the Legislature and the That which will ¢levate her sons, and polish them 
citizens of Harrisburg, but that their own conduct had been | heaven. ; 
such as to reflect credit upon their heroic fathers and the | We love her institutions, her every inch of soil, 

j | And to her preservation would consecrate oyr toil ; 

After the termination of this reception, the schools re- | Then risk not that our future be blindly left to chance, 
paired to the Court House, which was crowded to its utmost | But strive to make us worthy of our grand inheritance. 
capacity, and repeated the exercises of the preceding “4 
peer Fs ne } ig Fes menos _ To you, most honored ruler of this mighty Keystone State, 
assemblage, as did also Col. Allen, a soldier and paneer of a we love for being good, far more than being 
the House of Representatives from Warren county, and Mr. ’ 

Lee a member of the House from Philadel’a. Want of space pn we Soo hands our sires took the standards which 
vents the giving even of a brief report of the eloquent | gy: x 

oan appropriate remarks of these gentlemen; but they beg os ocr in every fight—‘‘Our country’s 

Eediy ana y sae ery a. Loar to whem 7. On & | Who cheered them on to victory, who wept for them when 

It would be as pleasant as it would be creditable to the | wee ont n , 
schools, to insert here the addresses of the pupils, but want | Th eee ae ew gee ~ pene ws our surety te 4 seoth Elio . 
of room again forbids. We cannot, however, deny the | ~"° pry good, the sweetest peace, it please 1m to 
pam ele ey e by i . ‘un N Hyer, at | The soldiers orphans pray their God to grant “‘ The Soldiers 
Harrisburg, and recited by Geo. Jacobs of the McAllister. Friend. 
ville school. While delivering the first five stanzas with | tim 
his face to the audience, the attention and interest were | This event cannot be dismissed, without an expression 
such as have not often been exceeded; but when, on com- | of heartfelt thanks to the citizens of Harrisburg for their 
mencing the sixth, he turned round and addressed the ' cordial welcome and kind entertainment of these children. 
Governor, the effect was such as to make an impression | That city is so often visited by bodies andassociations from 





—~ 


which no one who watched the seen can ever forget. | other and all parts of the State, that it cannot be expected 
— to extend the same hospitality to all, which other towns, 
THE SOLDIER’S ORPHAN’S APPEAL. not habitually frequented in this manner, can and gener- 


i 1 day’s work was | ally do. But, on this occasion, had there been 3000 instead 
re rr Te | of 300 of these children of the State marched into their 
And around the table’s ample space we gatheted every one, Streets without previous invitation, it is felt that every one 
My father, mother, little sister, brother Charles and I; _ of them would have been welcomed and entertained. For 
And just like birds in summer time, the winged hours flew this, they and their official care-takers not only feel grate- 

by. | ful to Harrisburg, but proud of it as the capital of the 
We talked and laughed, we read and sang, and lightly I | State. : 

began | Thanks are also due to the Pennsylvania R. R. Company 
To tell of all the things I’d have, when once I was a man; for free and pleasant accommodations to and from the seat 
Then father said, ‘‘ It is not wrong for wealth or fame to | Of government. 

thirst, 
But ere they come, my boy must have an education first.’’ 


Soon after this, the drums were heard resounding through | Original Communications ¢ 


the street, 
And almost ere their echoes ceased, brave men had rushed | EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN IN FLORIDA. 


to meet 
The angry foe, with hearts resolved to do, todare, todie | Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, Editor Penna. School Journal. 


If needs be, to preserve unharmed our priceless liberty. é. i * 
*Twas mother’s hand that buckled on the knapsack father | Dear Str :—Having been a reader of your School 

















wore, | Journal for many years, and knowing the deep in- 

And rs tear stained-cheek which told the agony she terest you feel in the Common School System of our 
ore, } 

As thus he closed the burden of our last united prayer,— country, I thought it would be acceptable to you to 

““ My service to my country, my children be her care.” — jearn the progress of education among the freedmen 





The light of home was darkened when our father went away ; | of Florida. 


I — heard my mother’s laugh, nor cared we now for, ince last May my field of labor has been among 
play, | re 7 . : 
Since he who was our mainspring of study, work and mirth, | the people of Florida, both white and black. I have 


Had left us but his vacant chair beside our lonely hearth. had a good opportunity to learn the condition of the 
“haar the fearful, crushing news,—e bettle had been _Freedmen, and watch the change, and its effects, 
And men exclaimed, ‘‘ At what a price that victory was from slavery to freedom, They were at first very 


wrought.’’ 3 , 
But none knew, save the widowed and fatherlessthat day, | much unsettled and had very strange notious ‘ 


The debt posterity incurred, whose fullness none could pay. freedom. This of course was natural, and what we 


mp anticipated. 
‘« Our service is our country’s, our children be its care,—”’ , 
This was the bond which robbed the field of half its gnawing _ I was detailed to travel over the State to talk to 


care. the people, and instruct the freedmen in their new 
> ol pen . gave thet manly pledge have moqitered | a itios, They had not the least idea of their duties 
Shall not the land he died to save, fulfill the sacred trust ? | as paid laborers. They thought that, as they were 


Oh legislators! rulers! men! Around on every side + ti : : : were 
Stand little ones, whose future no tender hand will guide, | free, their time was their own ; and that if they 


Who powerless to help themselves, as orphaned children | employed that they had a right to work as they 


come, : 
And in their martyred fathers names, entreat from you a | pleaded, quis wags they Srenees, 9.9007 ony week 
home. | as they pleased ; that there was no necessity for an 
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overseer or superintendent, and they were under no 
obligations to follow the instructions or orders of 
their employers, but had a right to follow their own 
inclinations. On the other hand, the planters, (with 
a few exceptions,) were just as ignorant in the man- 
agement of free labor. 

This state of affairs was a most fruitful source of 
trouble and discord between the planter and the 
freedmen. But time, experience and self-interest,— 
the best teachers enlightened: both the planter and 
freedman ; so that now our most sanguine expecta- 
tions are realized, and a very encouraging state of 
affairs exists in Florida, The freedmen have gone to 
work with spirit and cheerfulness, and the planters, 
with a few exceptions, give them fair chances to 
make full wages. 


But the most gratifying sign of the times, is the 
interest. manifested, by both classes, in the educa- 
It was no new 
thing to see the interest of the colored people in this 
great work, because that had been demonstrated 
during the rebellion; but we hardly expected that 
their former masters would so soon become inter- 
‘ested in this all important matter, especially when 
we remember that there has never been much desire 
shown by the southern States to educate the masses; 
on the contrary, they have generally opposed the 
free school system as detrimental to the interests of 
the slave-holding States. But now the intelligent 
and responsible planters of Florida look at the mat- 
ter of educating the freed people in a business like 
and philosophical way. They say that it is as much 
to their interest to have the freedmen educated, as 
it is to that of the freedmen; that as free laborers, 
the more intelligent they are, the more reliable and 
profitable they will be; that thus there will prob- 
ably be less crime committed by them; and they 
themselves acknowledge a moral and religious obli- 
gation to aid the freedmen to elevate themselves.— 
In proof of sincerity in these views, many of the 
planters have offered to pay half the expenses of 
the schools established on their plantations. 

When my regiment was mustered out, I was as- 
signed to the “ Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands,” under Col. T. W. Osborn, As- 
sistant Commissioner, as Assistant Superintendent 
of the Freedmen’s Schools. There was then a great 
demand, both by the planters and freedmen, for 
schools on the plantations; but for want of teach- 
ers, | was not able to respond to the call. I saw a 
necessity for making the education of the freedmen 
a local work, and that the most effectual and per- 
manent way was to place it under the fostering care 

of the State. I discussed the matter freely with the 
inteligent citizens of the State; I was personally ac- 
quainted with Governor Walker, (who, by the way, 
has labored fifteen years to establish a common 
school system in Florida) and many of the members 








of the Legislature ; I knew the ground on which I 
stood, and drew the “ bill” for a school system for 
thefreedmen, accordingly. It was favorably endors- 
ed by Governor Walker, and by him sent to the 
Legislature with a request that they would pass it, 
which was done almost unanimously, with slight 
changes in afew points. I have been honored by 
being appointed State Superintendent under the law, 
by Governor Walker. 

The law is simple in its plan and provisions. It 
provides for a State and for County Superinten- 
dents. The funds are raised by taxing all colored 
male citizens, between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty-five, one dollar each. The tuition fee is regu. 
lated by the State Superintendent. The County Su- 
perintendents are appointed by the County Com- 
missioners, and are under the direction of the State 
Superintendent, who has the power to dismiss them 
for neglect of duty, incompetency, or for any suffi- 
cient cause, with the approval of the Governor of 
the State, also to appoint County Superintendents 
whenever the County Commissioners fail or refuse 
to appoint. 


This may seem to place too much power in the 
hands of the State Superintendent; but when we re- 
member that there are*but few persons in the south 
who know anything about the labors of the office 
and the wants of Common Schools, the necessity of 
centralizing the working power will be seen, at least 
for the present. 

The funds are raised from those who are to be 
benefitted by the law; thisis asit should be. The 
sooner the freedmen can be taught to help them- 
selves, the better it will be for them and the country 
at large. When they pay for their own comforts, 
advancement and enjoyments, they will duly appre- 
ciate and value them, and be less dependent 6n 
others. 


As Superintendent, my mission north is to raise 
funds to establish a Normal School, to educate 
colored teachers. I hope the friends of education 
will aid me by contributing funds to that great 
work. The Nathional Freedmen and Union Com- 
mission have appropriated five thousand dollars to 
erect the necessary buildings for a Normal School. 
It will require about five thousand more to enable 
me to carry on the school one year, after which I 
can make it self-supporting. Besides, 1 have the 
assurance, that if the planters are successful in 
raising cotton this year, they will make handsome 
donations to a Normal School, and I am certain 
that it will be adopted by the next Legislature. I 
hope, therefore, that the friends of this great work 
will aid me at this juncture, when the enterprize so 
much needs their assistance, and help to bring to 
the freedmen the great blessings of education. 

Yours with respect, L. M. Hoss. 


LancastgEr, March 29, 1866, 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY, IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In looking over the various subjects treated 
upon, by the different periodicals devoted to the 
subject of education, it strikes us that the study 
of history, particularly that of the United States, 
has not received that attention and advocacy which 
its importance merits. We frequently find girls 
and boys graduating, cr leaving school, with more 
general knowledge of the history of other countries 
than of their own. Every consideration of patriot- 
ism, of regard for the development of love of coun- 
try, and for a proper training in the principles upon 
which our government is founded and upon which 
we expect it to be ‘perpetuated, demands as much 
attention to this subject, as any that can be pre- 
sented to the minds of the youth of our country. 

It is a study, which, if properly presented, will 
enlist the interest of the children, as readily and 
with as much! \benefit to themselves and to the 
community, as those upon which so much is writ- 
ten and discussed, in the various periodicals and at 
the different institutes. From the discovery of 
this country, by Columbus, our history imparts les- 
sons in men, in manners, and in the principles 
governing these men, which will, if held up to the 
young inthe light they should be, inspire them to im- 
itate what was good, and shun that which was evil 
in their character, and will convey to their minds 
the courage it required, and always will require, to 
combat ignorance and maintain the right. 

How many of our young know the leading per- 
sons of our country, whose names should be indelibly 
fixed in the memory of every American; of men who, 
jeopardized their lives and their all, in maintaining 
the principles of civil liberty, from the earliest period 
of our history, until it culminated in a declaration 
of those principles, on the 4th day of July, 1776? 

No boy or girl in our Public Schools, is too young 
to receive the lessons our history affords. 

Let the teacher take the opening chapter.— 
Where is the child that jwill not be an attentive 
listener, and take into its mind the story of the 
poor Genoese voyager, who, battling against ad- 
verse circumstances, ‘succeeded at last in gaining 
the attention and patronage of one sovereign, and 
ina frail bark, encountering turbulent seas, and 
contending withSmutinous men, opened this Hem- 
isphere to the world? 

What a lesson is this for the young of our land. 
Let them be urged to set their aim on a good and 
high purpose ; and, then with perseverance, no con- 
dition of life can keep them from accomplishing it. 

Here also, is a lesson of reliance upon Him, who 
is the director of all events—in whom we live, and 
move, and have ourgbeing,—who “ doth according 
to His will among the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth ;” who cares for every 
individual ; for weFare told, “The very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” 





As the magnitude of our country is unfolded as 
you progress, it will illustrate the immense influence 
an individual, however humble, is capable of exert- 
ing in the world. 

In noticing the subsequent treatment received 
by the great discoverer from those who derived the 
benefit of his exertions, the uncertainty of human 
expectations can be impressed, and the minds of the 
young prepared to meet the disappointments of life. 

Every stage of our history presents noble char- 
acters, who had brave hearts to grapple with and 


overcome similar difficulties. 
Take the case of the Pilgrims leaving their 


native land,—their voyage hither,—their landing, 
with attending trials and circumstances—the char- 
acter of the men of those days,—and you will have 
a mine of interesting and instructive matter, which 
cannot fail to leave a lasting impression upon the 
mind, beneficial to morality and patriotism. 

This study does not require memorizing the pre- 
cise language of the text, which the child so much 
dreads ; but, with a good school book upon the 
subject to define the matter and the limit of; 
the lesson treated upon, and a proper preparation 
by the teacher, by consulting every available au- 
thority, that all the facts and incidents relating 
thereto may be given to the class,—it will be an 
exercise which will be anticipated with pleasure by 
the children. Besides giving instruction, the teach- 
er who thus prepares himself to make it acceptable 
and profitable, will secure for himself a lasting held 
in the affection of the pupils, and he will be enabled 
to use this influence in advancing them in other 
studies. The children of our Public Schools, as a 
general thing, upon leaving, obtain situations in 
business at which they may continue for the period 
of theirlives; and we contend that it is more im- 
portant io them, and also to the country, that they 
be well grounded in our own history, when they 
come to assume the full prerogatives of a citizen, 
than to have that knowledge of history in general, 
which in most cases, is at present attained in the 
school term. They will thus understand the prin- 
ciples which underlie our government, and upon 
which we expect to make for it a glorious future. 

As before stated, the lessons derived from the 
study of history, as far as they have an influence to 
elevate the mind and make our children better, and 
qualify them to become good citizens, can best be 
had in our own history, which should therefore, be 
preferred, upon principles of patriotism. 

We are admonished by the lessons taught us 
by our last four year’s history to insist more earn- 
estly upon this. Who will deny, that in proportion 
to the general intelligence prevailing in a commu- 
nity, the spirit of patriotism predominated? If that 
be so, is it not reasonable to infer, that this patri- 
otism was created, fostered, and kept alive, by the 
lessons inculcated by the history of our country, 
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and particularly by those taught us of the men of 
the times, “‘ that tried men’s soul ?” 

Our history is replete with examples of the failure 
of designing men who attempted to set law at de- 
fiance, of law and order vindicated, which, if instill- 
ed into the minds of the rising generation, would 
create due respect for their rulers, obedience to 
constituted authority, and a strict adherence to 
law as prescribed for the government of the people. 

The history of the United States, will, if faithfully 
placed before the minds of our youth, teach the 
true principles of patriotism, and be a surer guar- 
antee for the security of our country’s future, and 
its government on a purely republican basis, than 
any other branch taught in our Public Schools. 

Lancaster, March, 1866. Ww. L. B. 


THE TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY—NO. 2. 
Teacuer’s Quarirications—KNowLepGeE— ABILITY 
to Impart InstrucTION—GOVERN MENT. 


What qualifications do I need, that I may act my 
part well and wisely, did I say ?—Let me :ve. 

“To be a teacher at all, supposes a knowledge of 
the subject taught ; and to be a good teacher, that 
knowledge perfect, limited only by the boundary of 
human science in thet department,” says an author 
already consulted. This is certainly a truth, and to 
it I frankly assent, fervently praying that I may 
never lack strength or inclination to labor diligently 
tor the early acquisition of this fundamental qualifi- 
cation of the good teacher. 

But this is not enough. I must also, if I would 
teach well, carefully study and thoroughly acquire 
the best modes of imparting instruction, and of adopt- 
ing it wisely to the varied wants of my pupils. As 
well might the sculptor, though he understand the 
principles of his profession, hope to produce from a 
rough block of marble a statue equal to Powers’ 
Greek Slave, before he has acquired great skill in 
the use of the chise],—as I should of possessing the 
requisite knowledge to teach well, without first 
acquiring skill in imparting my knowledge to others. 
And as the sculptor’s bungling would only spoil a 





block of marble, while mine might ruin a human | 


intellect—might 


, ‘* Send 
A blight upon the trusting mind of youth,’ — 


the consequences of my ignorance would be incom- 
parably greater tl an his. 

I must also govern my school well. Obedience 
and order are thought so essential in an army, that 
a regiment of men is not commanded only by a 
Colonel and his assistants, but is divided into ten 
companies each commanded by a Captain; the 
companies into platoons under Lieutenants, and the 
platoons into sections whose movements are watch- 
ed by Sergeants ; and, lest even these may not secure 
the necessary obedience and order, Corporals are 
stationed on the right and left of sections and 
platoons to lead in the execution of every order.— 





Expensive and otherwise unnecessary as this ar- 
rangement is, experience proves it wise; for in in- 
numerable instances have the fate of armies and of 
nations been decided by a few well governed and 
well-directed soldiers. 

Now though lam no military officer, I am neverthe- 
less commander-in-chief of some half a hundred 
pupils—sole commander, in fact. And though I do 
not want to lead them against armed enemies of 
their country, I do want them to wage unrelenting 
war against enemies of theirrace. Besides dethron- 
ing ignorance, they must, under my guidance, fight 
idleness, procrastination, selfishness, lying, swear- 
ing, stealing, and the whole brodd of enemies let 
loose by old Satan himself, often too with the sanc- 
tion of parents, And I want to so drill them that 
they shall fight successfully, not only at school but 
at home, not only now but always. I know I am 
only held /egally responsible for them while at school; 
but if other teachers feel satisfied to limit their 
efforts to the legal standard, Ido not. I know that 
if I could secure thorough obedience and order, I 
will also secure that respect and confidence which 
will enlarge my influence so that it will help to 
shape and control the conduct of my pupils years 
hence, as well as secure their attention to my instruc- 
tions in the school room now. I must therefore, at 
all hazard, secure order and obedience. 

But, as the wise and successful military command- 
er only resorts to the severe measures at his com- 
mand when kindness and: reason fail, so must L.— 
Some teachers rely on corporal punishment as the 
only means of vindicating violated authority. Others 
discard it altogether. A wiser course, in my opin- 
ion, is to regard it as as the skilled surgeon does 
the amputating knife,—not to be thrown away en- 
tirely, nor yet to be applied to every shattered 
limb, but to be resorted to in extreme cases, and 
when other means fail. I may have to use the rod 
some this winter, but ¢f J govern myself well, I hope 
to use it but little. Gro. F. McFaruanp. 

Scuooy Dep’t., Harrissurc, March, 1866. 

——_————_+e 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO, 19. 
The Elective Franchise. 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow flakes fall upon the sod, 
Yet executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God! 


How does it happen, that in many of our advanced 
schools, the “ Constitution of the United States” is 
among the prominent branches of instruction, while, 
in very few (if any) of these institutions, have the 
pupils been initiated in the great element of Civil 
Government,—the expression by vote of the opin- 
ions of Freemen, in regard to the qualifications of 
a candidate for office ? 

It is well known, that the Constitution of our Geng 
eral Government, is a very complicated literary 
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production. It taxed the minds of the greatest 
men of our country to their utmost power; and yet, 
it is expected that the complex machinery of the 
various departments of the civil Organization, can 
as fu'ly be comprehended and explained by minds, 
which have never had any clear conception of the 
operation of any one of them. 

Now it is believed, that the study of such sub- 


jects may be much facilitated by illustrating clear- 


ly, to pupils, the principle of voting. Occasions are 
continually presented, during the progress of school 
exercises for obtaining from them au expression of 
thought or opinions. 
made, with an examination of the principles embrac- 
ed in the exercise ?—an expression of opinion on 
these is manifested by the hands of the class, up- 
lifted. This is one way of manifesting the sentiment 
regarding, or a knowledge of the subject, in some 
of its details, about to be queried after. This man- 
ner of expressing an opinion may be considered an 
index of the simplest form of viva voce voting; 
and the verbal expression is the vote on the subject 
pending. 

Again, in every school there may be many instan- 
ces in which an independent expression of sentiment 
may not only devolope intelligence, but also serve 
to quicken the moral perception of the pupils; and 
such occasions may often prove, both individually 
and collectively, of great advantage to a school,— 
Not unfrequently also, moral instruction may be 
obtained, in reference to events that have transpired 
in or about the school, and in which the pupils may 
have borne a conspicuous part. Perhaps no vigi- 
lant teacher has passed a week, or even a day, with- 
out observing some instances of injustice practiced 
among his scholars; and, it is by frequently testing 
the perceptions of his school on such subjects, that 
their understandings may be enlightened, in regard 
to actions involving the same principles when they 
come on the theatre of active life. Such actions 
may have been noted by the teacher; yet not wish- 
ing to make a public exposure of a pupil, he may 
state to the class, when assembled for recitation, 
what he has observed, without indicating by word or 
look, that he intends to make any accusation. But, 
as the deed was perpetrated in the class, he will pro- 
pose that a vote of the same be taken upon it. As 
might be expected, in most instances the vote of 
the class will be unanimous, and the offender will 
often condemn himself. Such an appeal to the moral 
sense of the members can scarcely fail to be attend- 
ed with good results; and the occasion may be im- 
proved, to show that a large majority of voters, 
whether children or adults, will mostly be on the 
side of honesty and justice. 


The ind'spensable application of voting to govern- 
ment affairs, may be shows by exhibiting the organ- 
ization of-a school board. The primary assemblies 


Is a recitation about being | 


| convened in 2 school district, show in what manner 
the cause of education is sustained. The School 
| Directors are voted into office, and, by virtue thereof, 
| entrusted with the power of levying taxes, building 
/and furnishing school houses, with various other 
duties. The teacher might often refer to the results 
of these.duties, by pointing to the capacious school 
| house, the books and apparatus, and also to the 
work of the school room continued for months and 
| years. 
| Thus, in'the school room, the most important duties 
of the citizen might be illustrated ; showing, that the 
casting of his vote at his own borough or township 
elections, is the very foundation of that power and 
prosperity of which a republic may justly boast.. 
Beginning with the simple exemplification ofthis 
principle of action in the sehool reom, the transi- 
tion will be easy to the organization of our primary 
elections, in which the officers of the townships, &c., 
are to be chosen. Here, our Justices of the Peace, 
Supervisors, Constable, Assessors, Inspectors and 
Town Clerks are voted for, and inducted into office. 
The duties of these respectively might be pointed 
out, and pupils early familiarized with the import- 
ance as well as the manner of their appointment. 
The great advantages of initiation into a knowl 
edge of the officers and the duties to which we have 
just referred, previous to studying the ‘‘ Constitution 
of the United States,” must be obvious. It will 
also be evident, that such political knowledge must 
constitute the true basis of the rights of every citi 
zen of a republic. Humaniras, 
Newtows, March, 1866. 


Selected Articles. 


THE NECESSITY OF DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

There are few subjects that present so strong a 
claim upon your attention, as that of popular edu- 
cation. There is hardly a class of individuals, or an 
individnal of any class, that it does not directly con- 
cern. It claims our attention from the fact, that the 

rosperity and safety of a nation depend upon the 
intelligence and morality of its deople. It is the 
only safe-guard to civil and religious liberty. To 
advance it, then, is the work of the teacher—to form 
character which will determine the future destiny 
of the individual—to lay the foundation of a super- 
structure which will shine withdustre or sink into 
obscure nothingness. How important! how com- 
plicate the work! His path of duty is attended 
with many difficulties ; obstacles:present themselves 
at almost every step. In view of these facts, how 
importent it is, that he be well qualified for the 
work. There is no stand-point in the life of a teacher; 
to be successful, he must be a living, thinking, ac- 
tive being. His mind must be ever active, grasp- 
ing after that which will enable him to lay the foun- 
dation of correct principles, and to rear a super- 
structure that perisheth not. Since it is so import- 
| ant that the teacher be well prepared for his work, 
it is necessary that he have some means within his 
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District Institutes are calculated to afford these 
means, and are regarded by all (who know how to 
appreciate them) as the most simple, inexpensive 
a efficient means for the improvement of the 
teacher and the condition of our schools. The theory 
of school government, the true motives and inci- 
dents to study, the best methods of imparting in- 
struction, the best means of securing the co-opera- 
tion of parents and directors, and all subjects which 
have a necessary and immediate bearing upon the 
improvement of the schools are, or should be dis- 
cussed at the Institute for the mutual benefit of all 
present; and who will dare to deny that much good 
can be accomplished, if the proper interest on the 
part of teachers is manifested, and the correct 
course pursued? I regardit as a simple, plain, and 
important agency for improving our teachers, and, 
through them, our schools. It is not a new fangled 
notion, but the vigorous offspring of a practical 
necessity founded on the plainest principles of com- 
mon sense.—Lewistown Gazette. W. CO. M. 


sao 


A NEGLECTED DUTY. 


In acertain school district of this county—having 
eight schools and needing two more—it has been 
found, by reference to the teachers’ registers, that 
four out of the eight schools of the district were 
not visited once by a single director, the entire term 
of six months! In two of the remaining four schools, 
but one visit from a director during the term is re- 
corded ; in another school, two; and in the remain- 
ing one, more highly favored than the rest, five.— 
Two of the four not visited are village schools, (one 
of them numbering ninety pupils, in the hands of 
but one teacher,) each of them having a director 
living within a rod of the school room door. 

These facts—they are actual facts—existing in a 
district, the directors of which pride themselves, it 
may be justly, upon having a corps of teachers at 
least osnelly competent with any in the county, do 
not, to say the least, look very encouraging; and it 
may be doubted whether a better state of things, in 
this respect, generally exists theenghost the county. 
How many schools there are in Mifflin county, the 
teachers and scholars of which have labored faith- 
fully and patiently, day after day, during the entire 
winter session, without being even once cheered by 
the friendly presence of a director, cannot be defi- 
nitely known; but it is to be feared they number 
more than the four just mentioned. 

Wherever this state of things exists, a most im- 
portant duty is being neglected—a powerful incen- 
tive to studiousness in schools withheld, For, that 
school visitations by directors and parents are a 
highly important auxiliary to the successful work- 
ing of any school, is a proposition the truth of 
which no intelligent friend of education can doubt. 
These visitations, repeated at proper intervals, stim- 
ulate and encourage, in an eminent degree, both the 
teacher and pupils of a school. The teacher, seeing 
that his humble efforts are appreciated, is encour- 
aged to labor still more hopefully and zealously ; 
and the pupils, seeing that kind friends care for 
them, and are interested in their progress, are cheer- 
ed forward in their efforts to secure an education 
and to fit themselves for future usefulness. When 
scholars see that no one visits their school, it need 
be no matter of surprise if in a great measure they 
lose that hearty interest in their studies so essential 
to their speedy progress; and if the teacher himself 
do not in some degree become discouraged, amid so 





much to depress and so little to cheer him, it is be. 
cause he has a larger share of patience and enthu- 
siasm than generally falls to the lot of mortals. 

If directors find that any teacher in their employ 
is not wholly faithful and that pupils in his care are 
not making such progress as is desirable, it becomes 
their duty to visit him, and in a friendly spirit sug- 
gest improvements; where this is done, the teacher, 
if he be in possession of a reasonable degree of 
ability and ambition, will most likely be induced to 
work with more earnestness and to make honest 
efforts to benefit his pupils and thus to merit and 
secure the approbation of those who employed him. 
Much good has no doubt often been done in this 
way. On the other hand, however, directors some- 
times attempt to excuse themselves from makin 
visitations by the plea that their schools are in sue 
& prosperous condition and are making such satis- 
factory progre’s as to render the performance of 
this duty unnecessary. But it may be safely doubt- 
ed whether such is ever the fact; and even if it were 
—even if all the teachers in their employ were so 
thoroughly competent and so devoted to their work, 
as to leave no known duty unperformed—they ought 
still to visit the school, if for no other reason, than 
to afford encouragement, and to show their hearty 
appreciation of services rendered with such entire 
fidelity. 

Among the “ general powers and duties of Direc- 
tors,” the Pennsylvania School Law explicitly de- 
clares that they “shall, by one or more of their 
number, visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month.” Thisis so plain, that he who 
runs may read, and it is matter for serious regret, 
that a duty soimportant should be so sadly neglect- 
ed. Who can tell the good results that would im- 
mediately flow from its faithful performance? Un. 
doubtedly new life and vigor would soon be infused 
into our schools; the drooping spirits of teachers 
and pupils would be revived, and a healthy activity 
would take the place of that listless indifference 
now so prevalent in many districts, and everywhere 
so chilling all vital educational progress. 

Lewistown Gazette. D. H, Z. 
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SLATE FOR SMALL PUPILS. 

To argue the necessity of this little and compara- 
tively inexpressive article of school furniture, may 
at first thought seem to be somewhat of an absur- 
dity, for the reason, that there are few, if any, really 
earnest teachers who do not readily acknowledga 
the need of it. But our experience has taught us 
the truth, that there is as much neglect manifested 
in this point, as in probably any other. Parents and 
teachers both seem to concede readily, that it is im- 
possible for advanced pupils to succeed in the study 
of mathematics without a slate, but aside from this 
and beyond it, there seems to be no thought that 
anything of the kind is needed. Doubtless most of 
us have received answers to our repeated requests, 
as laconic as the following : “ My child don’t need 
a slate until he can write.” Pray, parents, when 
and how do you propose to teach your children to 
write with ease, facility and grace, without the use 
of the slate? The culture which they acquire in 
the drawing of pictures is really something valuable, 
There is probably nothing else that tends so much 
to make good penmen as this free use of the slate 
at will. > 

In learning the letters of the alphabet, and in the 
first steps of elementary reading and spelling, the 
slate is of very great service. Practically, we think 
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a-class of little pupils supplied with slate and pencil | HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

can be taught the rudiments of these branches in’ J. Convince your scholars by your conduct, that 

about one-half the time, in many cases in less than | you are their friend. It is all important that you 

half the time, usually requirec. Nothing serves so | should gain complete ascendency over the minds 

well to impress the form of' a letter or word on the | of your pupils. Tn no way is this point so success- 

memory as the reproduction of that form on slate | fully gained, as by leading them to feel, that you are 

or paper. . It is here, then, where its use to primary | their true friend. When they feel this, all their 

pupils becomes at once apparent; namely, in the | sentiments of generosity, gratitude, and love, con- 

reproduction of form. Many extremists make a spire to lead them to render cheerful obedience to 
at mistake, however, when they require little your wishes. Government then becomes easy ; in- 

children to do nothing but copy these apparently | struction is no longer irksome; ayd you can most 

meaningless forms. Children like to be amused as cordially respond to the poet, in that beautiful sen- 

well as instructed, and when left alone. they will | timent, too seldom, fully realized :— 

amuse themselves in some way, if not in one that is | ; 

legitimate and harmless, most certainly in some | ‘‘ Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 

other, even at the expense of good order and the | And teach the young idea how to shoot, 


- ; : To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
teacher 8 patience. Much less of that pulling of To reathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
hair and pinching, or the blowing of spittle through | The generous purpose in the glowing breast.’’ 


spools or quills, would be apparent in’small children, | 
were they properly supplied with slates and — | . Bat effectually to convince them, that you ara 
Of course they will occasionally indulge in drawing | thus their friend, is not the work of a moment.— 
pictures of horses, watches, boys, girls, new bon-| Words alone can never doit. You may make pro- 
nets, etc., with not unfrequently, a caricature of the | fessions ap interest in me no it-is all aya pur- 
teacher thrown in; but is this harmful? By no} pose. Your actions, your looks, your whole spirit 
means. They can develop a taste for beautiful forms | must show it. In order thus to exhibit it, you must 
in be hn dm ve 5 in any ee —— a ae a se oer interest ia er noes 
regularly assigne as been completed, let them | of every child. You must love your profession, an 
ee ig this harmless and inoffensive drawing es a ap oetong oe / a — you - 
and sketching as much as they please, it will result | called to teach, you do not love the work o 
in giving them a free and good command of the | teaching, and cannot bring yourself to love the child- 
muscles of the hand, and pave the way for future | ren of your charge, you may not expect success. It 
exercises in Ln perwee “4a eve rin we i = was long ago declared, that 
many cases undoubtedly is, that we depart too far 
from what is natural to the child, in our methods of 
instruction. Did we but let nature help herself a | and this is specially true with the love of children. 
little more, and pamper the child’s mind much less, | (heir souls spontaneously go out after those who 
we would have many more persons ‘who think, and | jove them. Strive, then, to gain this point with 
fewer —— yaaa Bye en, them, not by empty pretensions, always quickly read 
west ale. meeg ithe cae of Drimay | and as quickly deapsed by the young; but by that 

ra a . ull, frank, cordial expression of- kin | 
their ideas of = Every child at the proper | manner towards them, which, being based upon dee 
poner eee 18 = ym ama re ter nae rare \t| principle in yourself, is sure at once to win their 
Cannes vis 4b to represent the numbers | their affection, and their ready compliance with all 
ry: —_ a of fit oe of 75.05 in ate your reasonable requisitions. 

eee ee ee ee 2 roe special care that the school house and 


al rules of arithmetic can also be solved in this| . , . . 
: its appendages are kept in good order. This is a 
manner. Let the process be entirely easy and gradu- part of every teacher's daty. He should have en 


ay progreuiv end thee it po danger thatthe |e that i constantly onthe alert, fo prcsive the 
an extent. We have frequently known them to | *™#llest beginnings of vainfol to any part hoe 
cover the slate with these figures and little problems Paay te ‘ : 1g vith ¢ ch al to “ry Prete des 
for even an hour ata time, and take great delight asta oot eal Sane ian dat Pate gore reves 
in it, when properly commended for their diligence fisfigure d be the pupils—th e glass broken, the 


Ee rear is tecarion om are no better | C®iling soiled, the desks and floors stained with ink, 
preventives of disorder in Primary Schools, than | *4 everything bearing the marks of youthful de- 
: structiveness. The teacher should be held account- 


par yp oii nay non mi pa renee emt ae me able for — results, for he can by proper vigilance 
. prevent them. 


tives the slate holds a promicent place, and there is . t " 
no doubt that in power, it far surpasses the roc, It| Some of his first lessons to his pupils should be 
is such a pleasant, effective, and beneficial method | ¥P0D the subject of practical neatness, in regard to 
of keeping children employed, that we doubt if a | everything that pertains to the school. They should 
better one could be substituted. So much of that | be impressed with the belief, that he holds neatness 
sourness of temper so apt to be engendered in the | 98 @ cardinal virtue. Daily should he watch to dis- 
teachers of primary classes might be avoided, that | cover the first violation of propriety upon the prem- 
we think a supply of slates in the class would not ises. This first violation should be promptly met. 
only prove of much service to the pupils and to the There is great wisdom in the adage which enjoins 
teacher, as a teacher, but in his personal character, | ¥S to “resist the beginning.” 
as a map. Teachers should call the attention of | So, too, he should exercise an oversight of the 
fiett to this matter, and, if presented in its proper | books belonging to the pupils. Many books are 
ht, a ready and graceful compliance would in| speedily destroyed by children for the want of a 





** Love only is the loan for love,’’— 


many cases doubtless be the result.— Pottsville | little care of the teacher—probably more, than are 
. worn out by use. He should also occasionally in- 
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spect the desks, with a view to promote a commend- 
able neatness there. The teacher has an undoubt- 


ed right to inspect any part of the premises,—by a | 


little adroituess, he can interest the children in a re- 


form of this kind, and then, they will desire that he , 


should witness their carefulness. 

I may add further, that the children should nv: 
only be taught to respect the school house and iis 
appendages, but they should be taught to regard 
the sacredness of all property, either public or 

rivate. The neighboring garden or orchard should 
e held to be inviolable, The teacher may not have 
the authority to compel compliance with this direc- 
tion or advice, beyond school hours, but he should 
endeavor to exercise a moral influence in the school, 
which will be more powerful, even than compulsion. 


So in regard to public buildings, such as churches, | 


and court houses, and all public grounds, as parks, 
commons aud cemeteries,—the teacher should in- 
culcate, not only the dut 
them, but a. commendable desire to see them im- 
proved and beautified. In America, it is remarked 
by foreigners, there is a strange tendency to de- 
structiveness. In our public buildings, the walls 
are usually disfigured by names and drawings, and 
even our cemeteries do not escape the violence of 
the knives of visitors, the trees being cut and marked 
with names, and the flowers plucked off and carried 
away. It is to be hoped, that our teachers will so 
exercise a reforming influence, that the next gener- 
ation shall exercise a higher principle, as well as a 
better taste in all these matters, which, small as 
they are, make up no mean part of the manners and 
morals of a people.—Hazlelon Sentinel. 





— > -- -- 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Our Wants—NvumBer l. 


That there are defects jn our Common School 
system, cannot, and we suppose, is not denied. It 


has struggled through many difficulties, since its in- | 


troduction, and is yet surrounded with some which 
very seriously interfere with the attainment of that 
standard of perfection to which its friends have 
been aiming with hopeful expectation. That much 
has been done in its development, must be admitted ; 
and that much yet remains to be done, is equally 
true. 

Under a sense of duty, not only from the relation 
we sustain to the Common Schools of the county, 
but also from the increasing interest felt in the 
cause, resulting from our intimate association with 
teachers and schools for several years, it is propos- 
ed in a series of articles to consider 

OUR WANTS. 


In these, no fears need be apprehended, that new 
propositions and new burdens are going to be pro- 
posed. Although, as already stated, the system is 
yet imperfect, it possesses all the elements essential 
to a perfect system. Whilst, therefore, no new 
things need be added, there are wants which must 
be met, in order to develope, and perfect what we 
already possess. Frequent changes in any plans 
are not conducive to success, and hence the princi- 
ple is a safe one in its application to the Common 
School system. The more simple and less clogged 
it is, with new laws and amendments to old ones, the 
better for its success. 

We went what? 

1, An interested people. 

Happily, the me be past when the Common Schoc! 
system is met with fierce and uncompromising op- 


to abstain from injuring | 


| position, both from the enemies and friends of edu- 
| cation. Still there are to be found some earnest 
friends of education who are unfayorable to the 
present system, and consequently do not throw the 
, weight of their influence in its development. Others 
, there are who, although net antagonistical, yet be- 
cause Of indifference, are no benefit whatever to the 
cause. The influential position which many of this 
class of persons occupy, would afford great facilities 
for the furtherance of the public good in the direct 
encouragement of the Schou! system. 

It will not be necessary here to slate the various 
causes of this opposition and indifference, as these 
will be referred to in the course of this discussion. 

It must be palpable to every one, that there is 
not that general interest felt in the welfare of the 
Common School cause which its great importance 
demands, and which is essential to its complete sue- 

| cess. Private schools and colleges succeed, in pro- 
portion to the interest and activity exhibited by 
those under whose auspices they are established — 
| Denominational schools succeed best, because they 
| have the active co-operation of those in whose in- 
| terests they are established, pledged for their main- 
tainance. 

Now, our Common Schools are established for 
the common welfare—for the education of the child- 
;ren of the people, and they are, necessarily, iso- 
| lated from all denominational influences. The 
| Schools belong to the people, and they are respon- 
| sible for their proper management. From them, 
| come the authority which sets in motion the whole 
| machinery. If, therefore, there is alack of interest 
here, it must be felt in the whole frame work of the 
system. It can be easily seen how seriously our 
schools must be effected by a want of interest on 
the part of the people. By their authority men are 
delegated to attend to the interests of the schools, 
| and it must follow, as a necessary result, if there is 
| apathy existing in the feelings of the people, that 
| frequently the most important work will be com- 
mitted to the direction of men, who, like themselves, 
do not possess that zeal in the cause necessary to 
infuse into it life and vigor. 

Again, the teachers of our schools come directly, 
in the great majority of cases, from the people.— 
Few, comparatively, are found emanating from col 
leges and classical institutions. ‘They come forth 
from the Common Schoels themselves, and fro 
quently become instructors in the schools, in which 
they received their education. How important to 
the proper appreciation of the work to which they 
are called, must be the influence brought to bear 
up6én them at their homes, and in their early train- 
ing? It is a notable fact, that the greater number 
of our best teachers come from districts in which 
the people are most zealously affected in the cause 
of education. 

A want of interest is also seen in the unfrequency 
of parental visits to the schools, ia many disricts, 
amounting almost toa total failure. The blavks in 
the “Teacher’s Monthly Report Book,” design- 
ed to record the names of such visitors, remain 
blank from month to month. Frequent visits to 
schools exert a most happy influence, both upon 
teachers and pupils. ‘The every day routine of 
school duties become exceedingly irksome to both, 
and the appearance of a visitor imparts new life to 
the whole exercises. The teacher is roused from 
dullness—the scholars are animated with a desire 
.o present a favorable appearance, and thus the 
effect of a single visit results most advantageously 





to the interests of the school. 
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We might extend our thoughts Se this want in 
our Schools, but the limits designed for this article 
have already been transcended. It is hoped that suffi- 
cient has been presented to draw the attention of 
parents ar‘ others to the subject, and that its con- 
sideration may not be without beneficial results.— 
The importance of this subject cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It rises pre-eminently above every other 
interest. It is to society, what the foundation is to 
the building. Let the foundation be well laid. See 
that not a stone is placed in it, that will endanger 
the edifice which it supports. 


Our Wants—NumseEr 2. 


We want earnest, intelligent, self-denying and 
Christian Directors. 

Here, it may be said, is a formidable array of 
qualifications ! But are they unnecessary ? Can any 
of them be dispensed with, without serious damage 
to the school cause? No, certainly not. Let us con- 
sider their merits and relations to the sacred cause, 
whose interests we are endeavoring to promote. 

Earnestness is a qualification essential to success 
in any undertaking. The physician, the attorney, 
the minister of the gospel, the farmer or the me- 
chanic, must exhibit a good degree of earnestness 
to insure success, in their various avocations. The 
work of life requires earnestness. By earnestness, 
we mean energy of character to surmount obstacles, 
and promote with untiring diligence whatever work 
may be entrusted to our hands. What work de- 
mands a fuller development of this qualification, than 
that of education? What work greater than the 
elevation of our Common School system to the high- 
est standard of perfection ? Look at its magnitude ! 
its importance ! its difficulties! Upon each of these, 
much might be said, but we must simply ask a can- 
did view of them as they are presented, that we may 
comprehend the necessity of having earnest men 
chosen to fill the responsible position of School Di- 
rectors. We want men earnestly alive to the impor- 
tance of the school cause. ithout such, the de- 
velopment of the school system must be slow and 
imperfect. 

e want intelligent Directors. Intelligence in the 
work, is not less important than earnestness. We 
do not mean, that they must, necessarily, be men of 
a high order of education, That is neither essential 
nor is it, at present, possible. It is essential, how- 
ever, that men eoongy ng this position should pos- 
sess, at least, an ordinary education, and sufficient 
intelligence to comprehend its necessity and impor- 
tance, and also the wants of our Common School 
system, so that they may bend their energies to 
meet them. ‘To this, we presume, no one will dis- 
sent. 

Surely the training of the immortal mind should 
not be committed to the direction of men who, 
through the want of sufficient intelligence and ex- 
perience, are unfitted for the responsible task. That 
there is great difficulty, often, in procuring such 
men, must be admitted. This is one of our wants, 
and time alone will provide a remedy. 

Many of those excellent men who are now Direc- 
tors of our schools, sensibly realize this, and feel, 
that had they enjoyed the opportunities now afforded 
the rising generation, they could perform their 
duties with much greater satisfaction and success. 
Still, we are not so ignorant a people, that there 
may not be found some who are well fitted for the 
position. Every school district can furnish men of 
this character. But serious trouble and a growing 
evil must here be mentioned. It is the political in- 





fluence which now wields a controlling power in the 


selection of School Directors. So strong is this, ~ 


that it is rarely possible for men to be chosen 
School Directors, whose political principles differ 
from those who constitute the sathority in the dis- 
trict. The consequence of this is apparent. Good 
and earnest promoters of the cause of edueation 
are discarded, and men utterly unfit are chosen.— 
Cases of this kind, not a few, have occurred. This 
is a serious evil, and should be checked before it 
works great damages to the School cause. We sup- 
pose the Directors of our county will compare favor- 
ably with those of any other. It is indeed highly 
gratifying to be able to say, that we have many men 
pre-eminently fitted for the work, who are discharg- 
ing their duties with earnest fidelity. Owing to the 
shortness of the school term, and the necessity of 
driving through the work of visiting the School, it 
is impossible for the Superintendent to have that 
intimate acquaintance with all the Directors, that is 
both desirable and necessary. But reference will 
be made tothis again. For the present this subject 
must be closed. A. H. Waters, 
Prosprct, Butler co., Pa. County Supt. 





WHIPPING FOR FAILURE IN LESSONS. 
ee the educational column of the Miner’s Jour- 
nal, questions of school interest are propounded 
by the educational editor, for discussion by corre- 
spondents. Here is what is said, pro and con, on 
the topic at the head of this article —Ep. Jovrnat.] 


In answer to the question, “Is it expedient to 
inflict corporeal punishment for a failure in the pre- 
paration of a lesson?” I would say, under certain 
circumstances, it is. I assign aclass a lesson to 
prepare; at the required time, it is called upon to 
recite; one or more members so completely fail, 
that it is evident the lesson was not looked at, or 
studied so carelessly, that they know nothing about 
it. For this first offence, I show them how to pre- 
pare their lessons, the advantage of studying them 
understandingly, and that the subject is one that 
will be of great use to them in the future, &c.; then 
assign this lesson for review, and another short one 
in addition. Ata subsequent recitation, the same 
pupils again fail, making it more evident that they 
are indolent, or careless and indifferent. For this 
second offence I retain them at recess, or after 
school hours, to prepare and recite the lesson failed 
in, and at the same time warn them of the conse- 
quences, if such a course is persisted in. I also 
continue to keep prominent before them their obli- 
gations to study as a duty they owe to themselves, 
as regards their future happiness ; to their teacher, 
in order to make the best use of his instructions ; 
and to their parents, to make the best use of the 
time given by them for gaining knowledge. I also 
endeavor to make every study pleasant and interest- 
ing to my pupils; explain every lesson to them in 
language they can comprehend, and ask them ques- 
tions outside of the text-book, to beget within them 
a love of study. If I have failed in all this, I evi- 
dently have failed in moral suasion. 

So far, I have operated exclusively upon the minds 
of my pupils; | have calmly appealed to their 
moral sensibilities, and yet they fail the third time 
in their recitations. This is evidence conclusive, I 
think, that they are either devoid of common sensi- 
bility, or have been so sadly neglected in their 
parental education, as to be uncoutrolable by my 
reason. What is my next resort? To expel them 
would be to turn them into the street to become 
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educated: in vice and immorality. How many, who 
have been thus lost, could have been reclaimed, if 
the warning of the Wise Man had been followed :— 
“He that spareth the rod, hateth his son; but he 
that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes. Chasten 
thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying.” My next and last resort, 
therefore, is corporeal punishment, and that admin- 
istered effectual , not slightly, because that has a 
tendency more to injure than benefit them. They 
boast that his whipping did not hurt, that they 
don’t care, &c.; but instead of striking them lightly 
on the hand with a ruler or switch, or on the tread 
with a book, as is the custom with some, take a 
reasonable rod, apply it on their backs until you 
have humbled them, and caused them to fear the 
necessity of ever being brought again under your 
chastisement. 

By far too many teachers in many of our graded 
Common Schools, indulge their pupils in idleness. 
They permit them to drag along with their classes, 
and leave school with a very superficial, if any, 
knowledge of the simplest branches. I have seen 
teachers assign a lesson to a class, when two-thirds 
of the members could not write correctly, half the 
words of the preceding one. This is certainly 
wrong, and yet there is no punishment, not even a 
reprimand, for fear of incurring the displeasure of 
some over-indulgent parent. What a mistake !— 
Don’t you know that often such parents are the very 
first to complain of your apparent inability as a 
teacher, and clamor loudest for your removal ?— 
Most assuredly, use corporeal punishment in the 
above mentioned case, because your reputation as a 
teacher, does not depend so much upon the progress 
of those desirous of improving, as it does upon that 
of the vicious and indolent. C. 8. 





Mr. Epiror: In a previous issue of the Journal, 
I noticed the following question: “Is it expedient 
to inflict corporeal punishment for a failure in the 
preparation of a lesson?” In answer to this ques- 
tion, I would say, as a general thing, no. Indeed, I 
might go further and say, that under existing meth- 
ods of conducting our schools, it would neither be 
expedient nor right to do so. 

do not believe that any boy or girl, who is re- 
quired to prepare for recitation half a dozen differ- 
ent lessons each day, can prepare these lessons 
thoroughly, during the time which is actually allot- 
ted for study in the schoolroom. Experience, both 
as a pupil and as a teacher, has thoroughly convinc- 
ed me, that this cannot be done. From two to three 
hours is all the time during school hours, that can 
be allowed for the preparation of lessons, generally, 
a little less than half an hour for each branch of 
study; the balance of the time is taken up in reci- 
tations. 

No lesson, I don’t care how short it is, can be 
thoroughly prepared in half an hour. This,I am 
sure, is the unanimous opinion of all teachers who 
have at all, thought about this important matter.— 
Why, then, shall we punish a child in any manner, 
for not doing what we know it utterly unable to ac- 
complish? It is the business of the teacher to see 
that the time which is set apart for the preparation 
of any particular lesson should be devoted to that 
purpose. Punish a child for idleness—for persist- 
ently refusing to study. Inflict corporeal punish- 
ment, or any other kind of punishment which may 
seem to be most appropriate or most effective. The 
teacher must require his pupils to study—to be in 
dustrious, but it is wrong for him to punish them 








for failing in a recitation which his own judgment 
could not fail to tell him they were utterly unable 
to prepie in the school room. 

know that all teachers at the close of each 
recitation, assign lessons to be prepared for the 
next day. The pupil goes home in the evening with 
a full knowledge of what is expected of him next 
day ; his work is marked out for him. His teacher 
requires him to take his books home with him, and 
to prepare at least, part of his lessons outside of 
school hours. If the scholar would be disposed to 
do this—if his parents would require him to do it, 
teachers would find less trouble in their recitations. 
But the teacher has no authority over the pupil 
when he is at home, neither has he a right to dic- 
tate to a parent, how he shal! govern his children. 
He has a right to request parents to see that their 
children prepare the lessons which he has assigned ; 
pei (pre that, hisauthority ceases. Every parent can 
aid the teacher very much, if he will, but if he does 
not do it—if he does not require his children to pre- 
pare their lessons at home, I am sure it would be 
the height of injustice in the teacher to punish them 
if they fail in their recitations, simply because they 
had not time enough to prepare their lessons during 
school hours, and were not compelled by their 
parents to prepare them at home. 

This question has suggested to me several reme- 
dies for evils of this kind, but which cannot be dis- 
cussed within the limits of this brief article. I shall 
make them the subjects of future articles, 

Allow me to thank you for insinuating the “ ques- 
tion corner.” I hope it may result in much good.— 
Let all teachers who meet with difficulties, or who 
have any knotty problems of this kind, submit them 
to the “ corner,” and let these questions be earnest- 
ly discussed, and we will all be benefitted by it. 


Miners Journal. Scruror. 
om Wt See 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
BY I. B. 8S. 


[The following address was delivered before the 
Union County Teachers’ Institute, at Lewisburg, 
December 28th, 1865. Published by request. ] 


The subject of school government is, or should be 
one of the grand topics of every teacher. It isin 
my estimation, my fellow teachers, a subject upon 
which you nor I, as teachers of the rising genera- 
tion, can devote too much reflection. Some people 
think that the power to govern children is natural 
and not acquired. I ask, is the ability to teach an 
acquired ability? No one will pretend to say he 
ean teach a certain branch until he has learned it. 
Neither can any one govern a school properly, until 
he has learned how. [I think I can safely say, that 
three-fourths of the number of teachers who are not 
successful in their schools, fail in government.— 
Therefore I would advise every teacher to place 
school government at the head of all his requisites. 
This is a wide subject, and so much so, that I feel 
almost unable to do it justice.. I have been teach- 
ing in the Common Schools of Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere, for nine years, and during this time I 
have had many practical lessons on the subject. Oft 
times have rocks been cast in my pathway, that for 
times, I thought I was at a loss to know how to sur- 
mount them, but by continual perseverance, and 
hard study, I have been successful under all circum- 
stances. ' 

Order is heaven’s first law, and it is scarcely more 
essential to the harmony of heaven, than it is to the 
happiness and prosperity of the school. If such be 
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the necessity of order in the school room, then its | teachers. They raise a sort of aristocracy in their 
knowledge and the practice thereof is no small part | schools. They will insist, the little boys and girls 
of the qualifications of a good teacher. In the first | shall abstain from certain practices—whispering for 
place, it will be my object to notice some of the re- | instance—and most promptly punish the offender, 
quisites i. the teacher for good government. And | while they will tolerate the same jer J among the 
secondly, the means by whichgood government may larger pupils. I would ask you, my feilow teachers, 
be secured. First, itis highly necessary that the | is this right? This is cowardly in itself. The teacher 
teacher should poss¢ss self-government. It is an | makes a great mistake when he thinks he will 
old saying, that no man can govern others who has | frighten his larger pupils to obedience by the gov- 
not learned to govern himself. J have no doubt the | ernment of the smaller. He should always bear in 
saying is atrne one. The self-government of the | mind that the larger scholars should set the exam- 
teacher should be complete in the following particu- | ple; and the teacher should therefore possess man- 
lars, namely: Passion, vain ambition, treachery, jeal- | liness and justice enough to commence with them, 


ousy, envy, &c. These should never find expression 
in the words or actions of the self-governed teacher. 
Is there a teacher in our midst, or in the county, so 
dead to order, and so regardless of the principles of 
true government, as to exhibit any of these propen- 
sities, in the presence of those who are entrusted to 
his care, to exalt them to the true dignity of men 
and women? I pray the answer be no. 

The loving heart of the teacher can speak louder 
things than all formulas, that selfish ones can prac- 
tice. The kind and happy greeting, the gentle re- 

roof, the suggestive glance, are the offspring of 

indness and cannot fail in their influence upon the 
government of the school. ‘The exhibition of anger 
always detracts from the weight of authority. There- 
fore, before entering upon the business of teaching, a 
teacher’should, by some means, learn to govern or 
control his temper, so that under any circumstance 
or provocation he can constrain it. Some teachers 
are characterized by a perpetual snappishness, so 
os a pleasant word from them is indeed a strange 
thing. 

Such teachers can never expect to gain the affec- 
tion of their pupils, and, without securing the love 
and affection of children, the government will never 


be of the right kind. There usually are some pupils | 


who are dull, or may have some mental or physical 
defect. The teacher should govern himself in all 
his remarks concerning such pupils. He should 
avoid all allusions to such singularities in the pres- 
ence of the school. Many teachers are in the habit 
of using low and degrading epithets so often found 
on the tongue of the ungoverned teacher, such as 
dunce, blockhead, thickskull, and the like. Is it not 
unfortunate gnough for a child to be backward or 
dull, without having the pain and mortification in- 
creased by an ungrateful teacher ? 

The teacher should take a special interest in such 
children, and try to encourage them, rather than 
crush them. He should also see the necessity of 
making the government uniform, that is, the same, 
every day. if he punishes to-day, what he will tol- 
erate to-morrow, he cannot expect the cordial re- 
spect of his pupils. Some teachers, not having learn- 
ed the art of self-government, take counsel too much 
of their own feelings. To-day they are in good health 
and spirits, their faces are clothed with sunshine, 
and they can smile at almost anything. T'o-morrow, 
suffering from a want of sleep or exercise, the thun- 


der storm hovers above their brow, ready to burst | 


upon the first offender, and woe to the luckless 
youth who does not seasonably discover the change 
m the weather! 


A teacher cannot long respect himself who is so | 


capricious, and he may be sure his scholars will re- 


and when the smaller ones see that authority is 
established with the larger, they will never resist it. 
Besides, the very ones who are thus left to have 
their own free will, are those who soonest despise 
the authority of the teacher, and, I would almost 
say, are justifiable in doing so. He should possess 
firmness in his government. That is,he should teach 
his scholars to know, that when he says anything he 
means it. , 

Not long since I visited a school; I had scarcel 
been seated, when one of the smaller boys call 
out: “ Teacher, may I go out?” “ No, John,” 
said the teacher, promptly, and without any reflec- 
tion as to the decision he had made. John sat down 
eyeing the teacher very expressively, as if to say, 
I'll try you again. Ina few minutes, John observes 
the teacher very busy at some knotty problem, calls 
again, “ Teacher may I go out?” “ Yes, go on,” 
was the reply from the undecided teacher. Such 
cases as these will,in no small degree, lessen the 
confidence and obedience of the scholar toward the 
teacher. ‘The teacher should carefully meditate on 
the question asked, and then give a decided answer. 
The means of securing good order in the school 
room are manifold, 

In the'first place, in entéring a school, you should 
be careful as to what impression you make upon 
your scholars, at your first meeting. ‘The old say- 
ing is, that a thing well begun is half done; this 
also holds good in school teaching, and especially in 
its government. Be the first in your school room 
on the day you commence your school, and form a 
pleasant acquaintance with every scholar as he 
enters. 

You should be affable and courteous. There 
are always two ways of doing a thing—a right 
and a wrong way, a smooth and a rough way.— 
Bill, go shut the door! is one way of having the 
door closed. W. I thank you if you will close the 
door, is another, but the one quite different in effect 
| from the other. It will cost the same trouble and 
amount of breath, and answers the same purpose, 
with much more and better effect. Oh! how cheer- 
ful does the scholar feel, after hearing an expression 
of kindness from his teacher. It is the teacher's 
duty to study, first of all, the true nature of his 
scholars, if he desires to have the right kind of gov- 
ernment of them. 

The government of a school is preserved by 
a submission to rule, and the submission of the 
| scholar should be brought about by the mildest 
and most effective means. Proper punishment 
should be a settled matter in the successful teacher, 
| at every offence, that it may be inflictedin good faith 
'and with an honest conviction of the performance 











spect him much less. He should so view school | of duty. Kind reproof, judiciously administered, is 
government, as to make it equal in its application | one of the most eflective means of punishment that 
to the whole school; the large as well as the small; | can be used; which should generally be administer- 
the rich as well as the poor, and the males as well | ed privately—that is, not in the presence of the 
asthe females. This is often a great ‘fault with | school. Loss of privileges, such as loss of recess 
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for a certain number of days, and the like, are effec- 
tive. Also, tasks to be committed after school hours, 
posers that parents do not object to it, are bene- 

cial as means of government. Corporal punish- 
ment should be resorted to, onlyin cases of extreme 
necessity, or when all other means have been tried, 

The best, truest, and safest way of securing good 
government, in my experience, is moral suasion.— 
But when you find that corporeal punishment is ne- 
cessary, always administer it freely and coolly, and 
without too much threatening. Threatening is very 
dangerous. Many teachers have made themselves 
liars, in the, eyes of their scholars, by threatening 
and not fulfilling. A teacher who would secure the 
respect of his pupils, should never say more than 
what he will carry out. Always aim at having as 
few rules as possible. By having too many rules, 
the teacher in many instances disregards them him- 
self, and when the scholars are aware that one rule 
is trampled upon, they will have no respect for the 
rest. lJ have always had but one grand rule in my 
school, namely, “do right,” which embraces all that 
is required. 

Music is another thing which I have always intro- 
duced in my school, as a means to draw out the 
good feelings of the pupils, and to bind the teacher 
and scholars together in one band:of brotherhood. 
There is no mistake, but that it will have a great 
influence on the government of the school. 
vocal music, my fellow teachers, that charms the 
angels in Heaven, and it certainly has a great influ- 
ence in charming those little ones that are placed 
in your care. I have never heard of a teacher that 
had good vocal music in his school who was not 
successful in government. Music is something that 
can make the tears of affection flow freely, over the 
cheeks of all children. ] would advise every teacber 
to introduce vocal music, and I will vouch that its 
benefits will be visible in many instances. Besides, 
it is fast becoming a regular branch in our schools, 
and the sooner we post ourselves on the subject, the 


better. 


a owe 


ADMIRABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

From a speech delivered by Mr. Pardee, of New 
York, at a recent Sunday School Convention at 
Hamilton, we selected the following interesting sug- 
gestions for Sunday school teachers. They are also 
applicable to Common school teachers : 

1, Never teach what you don’t quite understand. 

2. Never tell a child what you could make him 
tell you ; let the child be drawn out by questioning. 

3. Never give a piece of information, without 


asking for it again; or, as Mr. Stowe says, never | 


leave a verse till the child has told it to you in his 
own words. 

4, Never use a hard word if an easy one will con- 
vey your meaning; and never use any word at all, 
unless it has a meaning to convey. 

5. Never begin an address or lesson, without hav- 
ing a clear view of itsend. As teachers, we should 
be sharp-shooters. 

6. Never give an unnecessary command, nor one 
which you do not mean to see obeyed. For if the 
child be not raled by it, the child rules you, and you 
have lost your command. 

7. Never permit a child to remain in the class, 
even for a minute without something to do, and a 
motive for doing it. 

There is sufficient instruction embodied in these 
few maxims to lay the foundation of successful 
teaching. But we require also to make our mode of 





It is | 


, able to give a correct answer. 


communicating our ideas as attractive as possible. 
Let us first go to an infant class. Now what does the 
teacher wanttodo? It is tostudy these little ones, 
and find out their characteristics. Activity may be 
said to be the first; a healthy child abhors quietude; 
give it something to do, Curdoszty isanother; this 
is the parent of attention. Another is inqudsttive- 
ness ; it is a great fault in many old persons to be 
restless of children’s questions; this continual ask- 
ing is but the pleading of the untutored mind for 
information. Therefore regard children’s peculiari- 
_ ties, even those of older scholars, and adapt your 
| instruction to the peculiarities of mind. If one has 
| more imagination, or sense of beauty, or any other 
quality than ordinary, try to reach his heart through 
this.’’ ? " " * 
Children learn most through their eyes. A dis- 
' tinguished LL.D., once said he doubted whether 
there was any good teaching, where this method was 
not adopted more or less. Thus, the whole of the 
| Bible teaching was of this character, as under the 

Levitical ceremonies, the altars, with their offerings, 
| were but symbols of other things. When the Jews 
| asked our Saviour, whether they should pay tribute 
|to Cesar or not, he did not answer directly, but 
| asked for a penny, and showing them the superscrip- 
| tion, his answer came with much more weight, than 
| if he had used the other method. 

In the same manner He took a little child 
| and set him in the midst of his disciples, when He 
| wished to teach them the lesson of humility. On 
| another occasion, he points them to the lilies of the 
| field, and to the fowls of the air, when He would in- 
| struct them to depend upon Divine Providence.— 
'On this principle, the Magi were led by a star; 
| the merchantman is represented as seeking pearls ; 
| the woman of Samaria, coming to the well for water, 
| has salvation presented to her under that symbol, 
‘and the farmers have the wheat and chaff brought 
| to their minds as emblems. There is again the black- 
| board system, which may be used extensively with 
| great profit. This system far supersedes ordinary 
book instruction. 

Father Seaton, who was superintendent of a Baptist 
| school, though a member of the Episcopal church, 
went one afternoon into a school when it was so hot, 
that the children could hardly be got to do anything ; 
he figured something like smoke on the board, then 
the chimney from which the smoke issued, and finall 
the whole house, asking them the names of eac 

art as he proceeded, the spelling also, and mixing 
in useful instruction. Thus, in a few minutes he had 
the children more freshened up, than they would 
have been by a race in the play ground, besides 
having given them so many new ideas. In a simi- 
‘lar manner he would pick up a thread from the 

carpet, and ask what it was made of; “ wool,” they 
would all answer; “and where did the wool come 
from,” “from the sheep’s back,” would be the ready 
response ; “and what do we call the wool together 
on a sheep’s back?” after some study, a little girl 
answers “a fleece,” and is delighted that she was 
He would then take 
a leaf, and ask what all the leaves together on a 
tree were called; some of them answer “ foliage,” 
and they would spell it. “And what are all the 
green leaves of the field called?” “ herbage,” is the 
reply. Months after this, these children would re 
member the lesson, and spell those words correctly. 
| Thus, object and blackboard teaching might be used 
| to a great extent, and with great advantage. We 
| should use natural and simple objects, with which 
| all would be familiar, as flowers, fruits, &c. 
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We might even take a pin, and say that we could 
buy fourteen for one cent, and therefore it would 
not be of much importance if we should lose one ; 
but if in a storm our shaw! shou!d become unpinned, 
we should feel the benefit of so little an article.— 
The pains expended in making it, show also its value. 
Thus we could teach the worth of little things; we 
could then crook it, and then show how easily a use- 
ful article can be spoiled, the bad effects of a crook- 
ed or sour disposition, &c. Another valuable method 
of teaching is by texts printed in large characters 
on cards. in Chicago, in one of the churches, all 
the panels are filled with texts, the letters being 
gorgeously illuminated. It is more beautiful than 
any fresco work. There are also beautiful paint- 
ings, as of Christ receiving little children. 

“Now,” said Mr. Pardee, “for a model lesson, 
that a young lady in London, Miss Lavoilet, who 
was only twenty-two years of age, gave before five 
hundred professional teachers connected with the 
London 8. 8S. Union, people of the highest respecta- 
bility and intelligence. The class that was given 
her was picked up from the streets ; they bad never 
before been taught in a school, and had never seen 
her till now. She first walked round among the 
children, and then asked them the simple question, 
as if in conversation with them, “what kind of 
weather, children, have you had in London lately ?” 
the immediate answer was, “rainy.” In question- 
ing children, we should never ask questions that we 
know they cannot answer; this would give them no 
satisfaction, but rather discourage them. Some 
were speaking about the use of question books; if 
used properly, they may be an advantage ; but teach- 
ers may easily frame their own questions. As soon 
as Miss L. received the children’s reply to her first 
question—“ rainy,” “I thought so,” said she; “and 
what is rain good for?” ‘To wash the streets,” 
sings out one little fellow, at which the rest laugh ; 
but she protected her little schoiar, and said he was 
right,—that the streets would be covered with filth, 
and thousands of children would have gone to their 
graves in consequence, but for the washing of the 
rain. 

One reason why so many children are so slow 
to answer, is the fear of being incorrect, and of 
being laughed at; the teacher should always thus 
protect them. “ But what else is rain good for?” 
she asks. “Good to make the flowers grow,” says 
another; “good to make the trees grow,” said a 
third. All were astonished to see how much such 
children knew about the rain. ‘“ How very useful 
the rain is! What could the streets, and the gardens, 
and the flowers do without it!” and thus a valuable 
lesson was inculcated. They were then asked if 
sunshine was not also good for the trees and flowers ; 
and were made to feel that the world would be mis- 
erable without it. Their minds were now prepared 
for the lesson of the day, which was the maxim of 
the Tyrolese mother,—‘“ God has a plan for every 
man, and he gives every man something to do,” 
which they recited after her. “And what is your 
name,” she asks one of the little girls. “ Maggie 
Ryan.” “And where does your father and mother 
live!” Maggie gives the residence as well as she 
can. “ Then, Maggie, God has a plan for every man; 
what has he got for your fatherto do? ‘‘ Nothing,” 
is the reply; “What! has he got no business ?” 
“only a workman ;” “what kind of work does he do?” 
“He is a plumber.” She then describes the work 
of a plumber, and shows what an advantage it is 
to have the water conveyed through the leaden 
pipes up through the many stories of the houses, 





and then asks—“ Is it so all over London ?” “ Yes.” 
‘“‘Do the plumbers do all this work ? How much hard 
labor of carrying water it must save,” and raising 
her hands, as if in astonishment, exclaims, “ What 
a useful man your father must be.” Maggie’s little 
bosom now swells with pride for the first time with 
the thought that her father was somebody, and that 
God had something for him todo. The other child- 
ren are treated in a similar manner. The father of 
one is a tailor, of the next a baker, of the next a 
earman; and thus she goes on showing that God 
has a very important work for them all, and we could 
not do without them. They had never heard so 
much of God before as in this lesson. She now 
brings the subject still nearer home to them by sim- 
plifying and repeating. Pare weed and repeat” is 
the greatest maxim of one of the greatest teachers 
in the world. “Now, Maggie Ryan, what has God 
for you todo?” “Nothing.” “ What? when your 
mother rolls up her sleeves and goes to washing, 
what do you do?” “Nothing, but mind the baby.” 
“But is not that a great help to your mother ?— 
How could she do without you?” 

After repeating the lesson, she concludes by tell- 
ing them the story ef the Tyrolese mother, and her 
poor crippled son, Hans, who was ever complaining 
that he was of no use in the world, and was wishing 
that he might be taken away. The mother’s reply 
was, “ God has a plan for every man, and he gives 
every man something to do.” But poor Hans could 
not see that there was anything for him to do. One 
day he had gone out a short distance, and sitting down 
to rest, he fell asleep and did not wake till after dark. 
The peaceful inhabitants of the valley were daily ex- 
pecting an invasion from the French, and had built 
piles of combustible material on various mountains, 
stationing a watchman at each pile to give the alarm 
to the inhabitants by setting it on fire, and thus 
allow them time to escape. Hans discovered a 
French soldier on an opposite cliff, and then another, 
and another. The watchman had left the pile that 
was nearest to where Hans lay; could he climb to 
it and give the alarm? He made the effort and suc- 
ceeded. The flame rose; the other beacons were in- 
stantly lighted, and the intelligence was conveyed 
through the whole valley, by which the inhabitants 
were saved. Poor Hans was discovered by a French 
soldier as he was trying to make good his escape, 
and was shot in the back, but he lived long enough 
to know that God had made him the saviour of his 
country, and that through his patriotic efforts a pen- 
sion was settled on his mother for life.’— U. Canada 
Journal of Education. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


From tHe Doctors’ Point or View. 


[The following excellent article printed originally 

in the Middlesex (Woburn) Journal, has been also 
rinted on a separate sheet for general distribution 
in that neighborhood. We commend the action of 
the Middlesex physicians as an example for imita- 
tion by their brethren in other parts of the country.] 
At a regular meeting of the Middlesex East Dis- 
trict Medical Society, in July, 1865, the subject of 


the influence of our Public Schools on the health of . 


the children attending them being under discussion, 
a committee was appointed to report in full on the 
subject, which was done in September; and after 
much discussion the same committee was directed to 
prepare, in as concise form as possible, some practical 
advice for avoiding certain dangers now threaten- 
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ing the health of the children in our schools. This 
second report was submitted to the Society in No- 
vember last, and discussed as before, when the same 
committee was directed to publish the suggestions 
with such additions in the way of explanation as 
might seem advisable. This they now do in the fol- 
lowing maxims, which may be considered to embody 
the deliberate opinion of the members of the society. 
Maxims. 

1st. No child should be allowed to attend school 
before the beginning of sts 6th year. 

Because the whole of the first five years of life are 
needed to give the physical nature a fair start, 
which would be prevented by the confinement and 
restraint of the school room :—because, up to that, 
every child has enough to do in learning to use its 
limbs and senses, to talk, to obey :—because extend- 
ed experience has proved, that children who have 
never been to school before they are five years old, 
make more rapid progress, than those who begin 
their school life earlier. 

2d. The duration of daily attendance (1xcLup- 
tna time given to recess and physical exercise) 
should not exeeed 44 hours for the Primary Schools; 
6 hours for the other Schools. 

Because the liability to injury of both mind and 
body from sendentary application, is in proportion 





to the youth of the student, and because as much 
can be accomplished in this time, as in a longer at- | 
tendance, which is only a weariness to both flesh and | 
spirit. 

3d. There should be no study required out of | 


6th. Ventilation should be amply provided P 
by OTHER MEANS THAN OPEN WINDOWS, though these 
should be used in addition to the special means 
during recess and exercise time. 

Because to open windows during cold weather, is 
to admit streams of cold air upon children, when 
they are most liable to “catch cold,” as physicians 
have frequent occasion to observe. When the body 
is aglow with exercise, it can endure and enjoy a 
temperature, and even a current of air, which would 
chill it when at rest; therefore, fresh air may be in- 
troduced with safety through the windows during 
recess and exercise time, except in very severe 
weather. 

Of all methods of heating, a close stove is the 
most objectionable, because it introduces no fresh 
air,and whenever one is used in a school room, it 
should be wholly or partially walled in with metal 
screens, inside which a “ cold air box” should open, 
as in all furnaces. 

7th. Lessons should be scrupulously apportion- 
ed tothe average capacity of the pupils; and én 
Primary Schools the suare should be used more, 
and books less, and instruction should be given as 
much as possible on the principles of “ Object 
Teaching.” 

If the first part of this maxim be not observed, 
the majority of the scholars (for whose benefit the 
school is sustained,) will be overtasked. 

The advantages of using the slate as advised, are 
very great ; the hand and the eye are trained, writ- 
ing is earlier and more pleasantly learned, little 
children are agreeably and profitably occupied, when 
they would otherwise be idle, unhappy and trouble- 


school,—unless at High Schools ; and this suovtn | pr 


NOT EXCEED ONE HOUR, 


Seven hours of study being as much as most adult | 


scholars can bear, it is folly to suppose that imma- | 
ture minds in growing bodies can endure more, 


4th. Recess time should be devoted to play ovr- | 
SIDE THE SCHOOL Room—unless during very stormy | 
weather—and as this time rightly belongs to the | 
pupils, they should not be deprived of tt, except for | 
some serious offence ; and those who are not de- | 
prived of it, should not be aLuowep to spend tt in | 
study ; and no child should ever be confined to | 
the school room during an entire session. The | 
miIniMuM of recess time should be 15 mzenutes in | 
each session, and in Primary Schools there should | 
be more than one recess in each session. 


Recess is a most important relief to the weariness | 
of muscle and of mind, which every child (and most | 


a after being in school for 1} or 2 | 
hours. ithout it there comes on a mental listness- | 
ness and a physical restlessness, which defeat the 
very purpose of school. The need of such relief 
occurs at more frequent intervals in proportion to 
the youth of the child; consequently there should | 
be more recesses in primary, than in other schools. 


5th. Physical exercise should be used in school to | 
= nervous and muscular fatique and to re- | 
teve monotony, but NOT @&8 MUSCULAR TRAINING. It | 
should be practised by both teachers and children | 
for at least five minutes in every hour not broken | 
Oy recess, and should be “timed” by music. In| 
mary schools every half hour should be broken | 
by ewercise, recess, or singing. 
This maxim rests on the same general ground as | 
No. 4. Such exercises are hi fly 


| does not require arms. 
system in schools a puerile imitation of the “pride, 
| pomp,” etc.—a rather expensive amusement, but 


Of “ Object Teaching” we have only space to say 
that the principle which underlies it is, that the 
teacher should avail himself of the natural prepon- 
derance of the powers of perception and observa- 
tion in childhood, should go from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, and 
should neglect no opportunity to illustrate each 
lesson from familiar sources. 

(Signed.) F. Wrysor, 
J.D. MANSFIELD, 
Special Com., Middlesex, E. Dist. Med. Soc. 
Mass. Teacher. 
eat ee ; 
MILITARY DRILLS FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 

Major R. was conversing with the principal of a 
flourishing boarding school on the introduction of 
the military system. The principal said, “I should 


like to make the trial, but I cannot afford the ex- 


ense this year. We might use wooden guns.” The 
ajor smiled. ““Why, Mr. S., the guns are the very 
last thing. The really practical part of the system 
Many consider the military 


well enough if it does not interfere too much with 


study. They never think that it can be of use in the 
management of schools, in maintaining good order 


and discipline, in teaching boys how to stand and 


how to walk, and in ferming habits of attention and 
prompt obedience. 


The greatest advantages of drill can be secured 
without uniforms or arms. There are two distinct 


| ends to be attained in drilling infantry soldiers ; the 


first, readiness and skill in the use of weapons; the 


rized in all | second, promptness and regularity in marching and 


schools where they have been fairly tried, and they | maneuvering; and this last, even in warfare, is the 
tend to produce a unity of action and feeling, | most important. It is the marching part of the 
tactics which can best be made useful in the school. 


homogeneity in the school which is very valuable. 
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This is the embodiment of long experience in devis- | spoken distinctly ; that of execution, forcibly.— 
ing means for causing the movements of bodies of | There should be a sufficient interval between them 
men to be executed simultaneously, regularly, and | to count three deliberately. The preparatory com- 
with the least fatigue; and prejudice against it as | mand must be given just as it is written; and it 
being military should not prevent its adoption in | must be so framed, that there will be no doubt as to 
schools. | what the next word will be. For example, do not 
The instructions we shall give, can be used in | say, ‘‘ Reght---race,” as many do, but, “ Squad 
every kind of boys’ school, from the primary to the (company or battalion), rzght --- Face.” There is 
highest grade. | another ee ~ ot - — z a ~ 2 
. | distinction is made, the squad, instead of being fully 
Tas Ropers or Inrantey Tacrros. | prepared to obey, will Set int what to do till they 
First teach your pupil the habit of standing mo- | hear the remaining word. The result will be great 
tionless in a position in which he is ready for any | unsteadiness. Again, suppose the executive sylla- 
movement, and the habit of giving his whole atten- | ble to be indistinetly pronounced, as must frequent- 
tion to you His positiomshould be corrected grad- | ly be the case; if the prefatory command is ambigu- 
ually ; But from the very first, the strictest atten- | ous, confusion must result. Remember that “ Reght 
tion should be insisted upon, This can be secured | --- press,” and “Company, right ---Facz,” are 
best by an animated tone in the teacher, by skill- | correet; “ Right ~-- vac,” and “Company, right 
fully varying the exercises, and by rewarding faith- | - - - press,” are incorrect. 
ful attention with frequent rests. When a move- | ‘The command “ Attention,” which is given after 
ment is badly executed, reserve it till the end of the a rest, is uttered loudly, dwelling on the last sylla- 
drill, then cause it to be executed again and again, | ble, and is always followed by the designation of 
dismissing each as soon as he performs it properly. | the body addressed, thus: “ Aften-t-i-0-n - - - SQUAD,” 
Above all, do not make the drill too long. | or, “ Atten-t-i-o-n --- BaTTauion.” This command 
Arrange your boys in one rank—that is, side by | is uttered with the falling inflection; all others with 
side, at a distance of a pace. Tell them tostraighten | the rising. 
themselves up and draw their heels together till| Of course, the teacher will exemplify each move- 
they touch. “ Look at your feet, and turn out your | ment before causing it to be executed by his class. 
toes like the letter V. Now, take a last look, for | Wace them several times to the right, coming back 
you will never be allowed to see them again on drill. | at last to the original front; then in the same man- 
Throw your shoulders back and your chest out.— | ner to the left, and, lastly, intermix the two till the 
Keep your palms turned a little forward. The | boys know them so well, that you cannot “ catch 


hands should hang easily, but well back, not in front 
of you. Stiffen your knees. Look straight to the | 
front. Now lean forward the upper part of your | 
body till you can easily raise your heels from the | 
floor. That’s right. You have done so well, that 
I will not explain the next order—Resr.” After a | 
few seconds of relaxation, tell the class to take the | 

osition again at once, and without looking down.— | 

ell them that this attitude is called that of atten- | 
tion, and that the order for it is, “‘ Alten-t-2-o-n - - - | 
squap.” The first word is a warning; and, by the 
time the second is pronounced, every one must be 
in his place, in the correct position, and motionless. 
When the order “ Rest” is given, they must not 
leave their places, but may change their position, 
and may talk. Practice these two commands several 
times. 

Next teach the facings. To face to the right or | 
left, turn a quarter of a circle entirely on the left | 
heel as a pivot, raising the toe slightly. The right 
foot is kept clear of the ground, the first impulse of 
the facing beiug given by the right toe. With stupid 
or awkward boys, commence in this way: Show 
them that they can stand steadily on the left foot | 
with the right raised slightly; then, that they can 
balanée on both heels; and at last, that it is possi- | 
ble to stand for an instant on one heel with the toe | 
of the same foot, and the whole of the other foot | 
raised. The commands for these facings are, if a 
squad is addressed, “Squad, right - - - race,” and 
“ Squad, left - - - race.” 
the first two words nothing is to be done; but they | 
are to think which way to turn. See that each one 
knows his right hand from his left. In obstinate 
cases, make the boy who cannot tell his right hand | 
hold it up during the drill. 

A word here about giving commands. Commands 
are printed in two parts, called the preparatory | 
command, and the wordof execution. The former | 
only indicates the movement, the latter the instant | 
it is to commence. The words of preparation are | 





’em.” 

A “rest” will now be in order. 

We have one more “ face” to learn—the “ about- 
face.” It is a half-circle to the right on both heels. 
The command is, “Squad, about --- race.” The 
“about” is not a word of preparation alone, but of 
execution. The position of the feet is changed.— 
The left foot is turned on the heel, so as to point 
the toe to the front, the right is raised a little and 
placed behind the left, at right angles with it, like a 
letter T, the top being the right foot. At the com- 
mand “Facer,” tarn on both heels; the right foot 
will be a little in advance of the other, and must be 
drawn back. 

An exercise on all three of the facings combined 
may next be given, after which we will proceed im- 
mediately to marching, which of course has been 
promised as a reward for attention. 

In marching we must consider, first, time ; second, 
direction; third, length of step. There are three 
rates of speed or kinds of time used in our system 


| of drill—common time, which might more appropri- 


ately be called slow time, of 90 steps per minute; 
quick time, of 110; and double-quick, from 140 to 
180. Quick time is the one generally used in march- 
ing; when no rate is mentioned, this is the one 
meant. Common time is a slow rate, employed ex- 
ceptionally, as in teaching the step. Double-quick 
time is a slow run or trot, used i an extraordi- 


_nary rate of speed is required. Direction of step 
Caution the squad that at | 


in its variations forms maneuvers; in the elemen- 
tary drill, it isin a straight line. The length of 


step must, of course, be uniform, For men, it is 
| fixed (in quick time and common time) at twenty- 


eight inches. For boys, it is difficult to make a 
standard. The greatest difficulty, in fact, experi- 
enced in drilling boys, is to make them take steps 
of equal length. ‘Twenty-three inches is perhapsa 
fair average for an eclipatt class of boys. In a 


school where none are more than twelve years of 
age, twenty inches might be long enough. 
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Commence instruction in marching, or, in other 
words, teaching the boys to walk, by taking one ste 
atatime. At the word “ Left,” the left foot will be 
carried forward one pace ; at the word “ Right,” the 
right foot; and so on alternately, pausing at each 
step till the body is perfectly steady. The body 
must not deviate from its position at “ Attention ;” 
the shoulders must be kept square, the toe must be 
turned out, the foot straightened, so that the toe is 
as nearly as possible in the direction of the leg; it 
must be carried close to the ground and planted flat. 
After each step, correct the positions of the whole 
line. The most frequent faults will be leaning for- 
ward or back, stepping too long or too short, throw- 
ing forward the shoulder on the advancing side, 
looking at the feet, raising them too high, bending 
the knee too much, and striking the heel first. If 

our space is limited, when the squad reaches its 
bounds give the command “Halt” instead of 
“Right,” when the right foot will be brought up 
beside the left to its position at Attention. 


Pi 
} 


Then | 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 


A meeting of this body, which is composed of the 
| School Superintendents of the different States and 
| leading cities, was held in Washington, D. C., on 
| the 6th, 7th and 8th days of February, 1866. Rev. 
| Birdsay G. Northrop, State Agent of the Board of 
| Education of Massachusetts, was President, and 
| Hon. L, Van Bokkelen, State Superintendent of 
} Public Schools of Maryland, Secretary, and Capt. 
| Wm. Mitchel, Superintendent of the Schools of 
| Columbas, Ohio, Assistant Secretary. Nine State 
| Superintendents and the Superintendents of several 
| cities in different parts of the country were present. 
| The delegates from Ohio were EK. KE. White, Com- 
| missioner of Common Schools; Col. D. F. DeWolf, 
| Superintendent of schools, Toledo; M. F. Cowdery, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sandusky; and Capt. 
aa Mitchell, Superintendent of Schools, Colum- 
| bus. 
The Association was cordially welcomed by Mayor 


order an “ About-face,” and commence again with | Wallach. Senior Sarmiento, Minister of the Argen- 
“Left.” Gradually quicken the steps as they are | tine Repulic to the United States, and the pioneer 
made more correctly, until they are tolerably per- | Jaborer in the field of general education in the South 
fect. Next follows marching in common time. The | 4 merican Republics was present, and, upon invita- 
steps will be made as nearly like those just taught | tion of the President, made a brief address. He 


as possible. Before giving the order, which is 


cate to your squad, the rate at which they are to | 


| alluded, in broken English, to the fact, that his 


“Squad, forward, common time - - -marcu,” indi- | country was the friend of the United States, and that 


the first city hereafter founded was to bear the name 


move, by counting “ one - - two, -- one - - two,” in| of the martyred Lincoln, He also stated, that the 


the exact time of ores | per minute. (A pendulum | 
17.38 inches long, which may be made with a bullet | 


and a string, beats ninety per minute.) 


At the preparatory command, the weight of the 
body is thrown on the right foot, leaving the left 
free to move. At “March,” step off with the left 
foot, making the feet strike the ground in the same | 
time as the voice counted “ one -- two.” The teacher | 
will count with the feet at first. The same faults are | 
to be guarded against as in the divided step. 

Quick time differs from common time only in the 
rate, which is one hundred and ten steps per min- 
ute. The length of the corresponding pendulum is | 
9.78 inches. The words “common time” are omit- 
ted in the command. 

When the squad is to be halted, the command is | 
“ Squad, --- watt.” Never omit the caution “squad,” 
or the halt will be shuffliag and irregular. The word 
“squad” is to be pronounced at four paces from the | 
place where the halt is to be made, and just as the 
right foot strikes the ground. The word “halt” is | 
spoken three paces afterward, and also as the right | 
foot falls. The left foot will be just commencing a | 
pace. It will complete it and remain in place, and | 
the right foot be brought up to its side. 

Your boys now understand the “ facings” and the | 
principles of the march, and are able to stand up | 
“like soldiers.” If they have been taught this small | 
a of the tactics thoroughly, it will benefit | 
them. 


We shall next commence to maneuver our squad | 
as an organized body; and then only will the drill | 
be more interesting, but the teacher will be able to} 
begin using it in the movements of his classes. The | 
instructions for these elementary principles have | 
been made every minute, that the teacher may have | 
a perfect knowledge of the subject. It will be best | 
for him not to wait for the same perfection in his | 
command, but to diversify the drill by movements | 
which we shall describe hereafter. 

The drill can be so conducted: that the boys will | 
consider it—not so much extra duty—but as recre- 
ation, and enjoy it 4s such.—Am. Ba. Monthly. 


i 
' 








| comparing educational, results ; 


Republics of South America, were moving in the 
great work of establishing school systems similar to 


| those of this country. Such systems were now in 


| operation in Chili, Buenos Ayres, and St. Johns. 


Messrs. Hosford, of Michigan, De Wolf, of Ohio, 
and Hubbard, of Springfield, Mass., were appointed 
a committee on business. 

A brief but valuable paper on School Statistics 
was read by Hon. C. R. Coburn, State Superinten- 
deat of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. He sub- 
mitted, in conclusion, a series of resolutions, affirm- 
ing that the interests of education demand a uniform 
basis of statistics in the different States; that with- 
out such a basis it is impossible to compile tables 
and that for the 
purpose of securing such uniformity a National 
Bureau of Education should be established. 

The resolutions were adopted, and a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. J. S. Adams, of Vermont, 
Coburn, of Pennsylvania, and White, of Ohio, was 
appointed to prepare blank statistical forms with 
instructions, for the use of State school departments 
in reporting, in addition to their usual tables, a few 
items to serve as a basis for comparing the results 
attained in the different States. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Cowdery, of 
Ohio, Hubbard, of Massachusetts, and Doty, of 
Michigan, was appointed to make a report at the 
next meeting on School Statistics in cities. 

Hon. L. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, read a paper 
on the “ Practicability of Greater Uniformity in the 
School system of the different States.” He held, 
that a difference in typography and in civil organi- 
zation made complete uniformity impracticable.— 
Among the agencies for securing greater uniformity, 
Normal Schools, and a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion were named. In the free and fall discussion of 
the paper which followed, attention was chiefly 
given to one topic—namely, the different classes of 
school officers necessary to administer successfully 
a State school system. Hon. Mr. Coburn, of Penn- 
sylvania, stated that county supervision was the 
lever by means of which the school system of that 
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State had been elevated and vitalized. He gave a 
full account of the practical working of the system. 
Hon. Newton Bateman, State Superintendent of 
Illinois, said, that county supervision was the “ right 
arm” of their school system. On motion of Mr. 
White, of Ohio, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That three classes of school officers, 
namely, township or district boards of education, 
County Superintendents, and a State Superinten- 
dent, are essential to the highest success of a State 
system of Common Schools; and, further, that the 
successful management of graded schools in cities 
and towns, requires efficient local supervision and 
direction. 

During the discussion, the township system was 
strongly commended by several speakers. Mr. 
Northrop declared that the sub-district feature of 
the Massachusetts system was “ evil and only evil” 
and was fast passing away. Mr. Hosford, of Mich- 
igan, and Mr. Bateman, of Illinois, bore similar 
testimony, while the Superintendents of those States 
in which the township plan had been tried, declared 
it to be satisfactory and successful. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the members of the As- 
sociation paid their respects in a body to President 
Johnson. He received them with great cordiality, 
and bade them a God-speed in their great work.— 
He alluded to his own want of early education, and 
expressed the earnest hope, that the advantages of 
school instruction would soon be extended to every 
child in the country. He regarded education as an 


interest of great national importance. The inter- | 


view was a very pleasant one. 

On Wednesday evening a paper was read by FE. 
E. White, of Ohio, on a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It opened with a brief discussion of the neces- 
sity of universal education as the foundation of uni- 
versal sovereignty; and in view of the ignorance of 
the great body of the people, that occupy one-half 
of the national territory, the inquiry was raised, 
“What ought the General Government to do to 
assist in making education both universal and effi- 
cient?” Three plans were specified : 

1. The Government may establish and maintain 
throughout its territory a national system of educa- 
tion. 

2. It may, by Congressional legislation, enforce 
the maintenance of a common school system upon 
every State. 

3. It may, by conditional appropriations, and by 
a system of general inspection and encouragement 
through the agency of a National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, induce each State to maintain an efficient 
school system. 

The first plan was deemed to be too wide a de- 
parture from the settled educational policy of the 
country tobe commended. The Government should, 
however, undertake, for a time, the education of the 
freedmen. The second plan could only be justified 
on the ground of public necessity in a great national 


The subject was further discussed by ex-Governor 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, and Hon. Mr. Patter- 
son, of New Hampshire, members of the House of 
Representatives, and others, who took strong ground 
in favor of the fronsred Bureau. 

On motion of Mr, Adams, of Vermont, Mr. White 
was requested to embody the substance of his paper 
in a memorial to Congress, and to send copies of the 
same to each State Superintendent for circulation 
for signatures. A committee of three, consisting of 
Messrs. White, of Ohio, Bateman, of Illinois, and 
Adams of Vermont, was appointed to memorialize 
Congress immediately. 

On Thursday a paper was read by Hon. Mr. Har- 
|rison, State Superintendent of Schools of New 
Jersey, upon the “Defects of our State System. of 
| Schools,” and also another by Hon. Newton Bate- 
| man, of Illinois, on the “ Leading Features of a 
Model State School System.” Mr. Bateman’s paper 
was lengthy and exhaustive. He specially urged 
the necessity of religious instruction and the study 
of the principles of civil aperneenn- 

Mr. Fisk, Superintendent of the Freedmen’s 
Schools of North Carolina; Mr. Payne, Superin- 
tendent of the Freedmen’s School in Kast Virginia, 
and Mr. Chase, of Richmond, gave interesting and 





in their several fields of labor. 

A resolution was adopted, calling the attention 
of Gen. Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, to the importance of establishing training 
schools for colored teachers. 

On motion of Col. De Wolf, of Ohio, all friends 
of education in the South, were invited to attend the 
meetings of the National Educational Associations 
of the ensuing season. 

Mr. Cowdery, of Ohio, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, reported a series of excellent reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Doty, of Michigan, a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Doty, De Wolf, and Sears, of 
New Jersey, was appointed to report at the next 
meeting a plan for organizing and superintending 
city public schools. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Birdsey Grant Northrop, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; Vice President, Charles R. Coburn, of 
Pennsylvania; Corresponding Secretary, G. H. Hoss, 
Indiana; Recording Secretary, L. Van Bakelen, of 
Maryland; Treasurer, Duane Doty, of Michigan. 

It was voted, that the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation be held’at Indianapolis, Ind., commencing 
on the Monday preceding the meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association. 

The meeting at Washington was a decided success, 
and will, it is believed, result in great good to the 
cause of education. The discussions were practical, 
earnest, and free from buncombe. e 

NationaL Burerav or Epvucation—A memorial 
of the National Association of School Superinten- 
dents, praying for the establishment of a National 





crisis. The belief was expressed, that the third | Bureau of Education, was presented in the House 
plan would prove efficient, and the manner in which | of Representative on the 14th of February by Gen. 


conditional grants or appropriation would secure 
and foster school systems in the different States, 
was pointed out. 

The influence which a National Bureau of Edu- 
cation would exert upon the schools of the country, 
was shown by a full analysis of the duties of such a 
department. It was urged, that it should have no 
official control of the school authorities of the 
several States. Its function should be to quicken 
and inform, rather than to direct and control. 


| Garfield, of Ohio, who, at the same time, introduced 
a bill to establish the Bureau in the Department cf 
| the Interior. The bill was read twice, referred to a 
Select Committee of seven, dnd ordered, with the 
| accompanying memorial, to be printed. The com- 
| mittee consists of Messrs. Garfield, of Ohio, Patter- 
'son, of New Hampshire, Boutwell, of Massachu- 
| setts, Donnelly, of Minnesota, Moulton, of Illinois, 


| Goodyear, of , and Randall, of Pennsylvania. 
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